] Bike manufactures a complete line 


of Supporters—for every sport and 
every purpose. Bike has led the sup- 
porter field for years—stands as the 
standard of comparison. 


There is no skimping of material in 
the manufacture of Bike Supporters 
—only the finest is used. 


There is no sizing or filler in Bike 
wébbing. You are assured of maxi- 
mum wear—maximum comfort, free- 
dom from chafing. 


All webbing is made in Bike’s own 
factory. Your guarantee of uniform 
high quality. 


Every Bike Supporter is scientifi- 
cally designed for proper fit—assur- 
ing uniform pressure and support. 


6 Bike Supporters maintain elasticity. 


Only the highest quality rubber 
thread, made to Bike’s own speci- 
fications is used. 


The finer material and careful manu- 
facture mean greater durability— 
greater washability. 


All pouches on Bike Supporters are 
either shaped or formed, insuring 
better fit and more comfort. 


Bike uses only premium-priced yarn 
— washes and dries all elastic to 
eliminate shrinkage—insure clean- 
liness. 


Coaches, trainers and athletes, for 
years, have given Bike the test of 
actual use in every sport—and Bike 
wins! 2 out of 3 wear Bike! 
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BIKE ZINC OXIDE 7 bos 

TRAINERS TAPE | 

e ' | me; 

@ Bike Trainers Tape, Zinc ia ; aro 

Oxide or Waterproof, comes in list 
a variety of convenient widths 

from 4 in. to 12 in. It is ideal . ] 

for all types of taping and strap- E ma’ 

ping. Adheres instantly in every } 

kind of weather — stays firm 

without creeping or slipping. s side 


; It lasts longer without fray- 

ing and causes a minimum of 

Ch ; skin irritation. For best results 
*Impartial survey by A. C. Niel- ask for Bike Trainers Tape. 
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SINCE THE COACH MADE 
You Give IT uP? 


BET YOU WISH THIS TANK 
WAS FILLED WITH COFFEE 


<< 


DO YOU EVER HAVE TROUBLE getting your boys to give 
up coffee during training? 

Many a coach does find it hard to break the table habits his 
boys form at home...until he says: “Drink Postum instead!” 


Postum supplies the good hort drink boys are used to at 
mealtimes. It has a satisfying, delicious flavor, a tempting 
aroma, a cheerful warmth that make beverages on the “no” 
list easy to forget. 

Most important, Postum contains no caffein—a stimulant that 
may harm young athletes. 


That's why leading coaches and-trainers in all sports con- 
sider Postum ideal for the training diet. Read what a famous 


COFFEE °—I DONT 

MISS I(T A-TALL 
SINCE I SWITCHED 
TO GOOD HOT PoOsSTUM! 


Western basketball coach says—C. M. Price, of the University 
of California: 

“Coffee may have bad effects on many boys... such as ‘nerves, 
etc., and so, substitute Postum.” 


Urge your boys to drink Postum now, 
at training table and home. Remember, 
it contains no caffein. It is simply whole 
wheat and bran, roasted and slightly 
sweetened. It’s easy to make, costs only 
about 14 cent a cup. A product of Gen- 
eral Foods. 


C. M. PRICE says: 
“Substitute Postum “ 


FREE! BASKETBALL BOOKLET, entitled “Attack in 
Basketball,” and written by Lon Jourdet, Basketball 
Coach at University of Pennsylvania. This handy sports 
manual is an authoritative discussion of the passing at- 
tack. It is illustrated with diagrams showing basic of- 
fensive plays and will prove of unusual interest to the 
boys of your squads. We shall send you—FREE—as many 
copies as you need for your players. Also as many trial 
packages of Postum as you need for your team and can- 
didates. (See directions at the right.) 


EC 2-39 
GENERAL Foops, Battle Creek, Mich. 


Please send me sample tins of Postum. Also 
of “Attack in Basketball.” 


copies 


Name 


Street 


City_ —————————— 


Fill in completely—print name and address. If you live in 
Canada, address General Foods, Ltd., Cobourg, Ont. (This 
offer expires December 31, 1939.) 


deal easier once you’ve started to 
It is inexpensive. It is safe. It is eff¢ 


With Perchloron solutions you ‘ 
sterilize towels, deodorize and disinfé 
and wash rooms—and you can combat 


Many swimming pools use Perchlarg 
purification as well. For all these px 
of the most dependable andgiéi 
available. Write today for; 


agents 


booklet 


PANY ° Est. 1850 


NEW YORK e CHICAGO. ST.LOUIS « PITTSBURGH »« TACOMA « WYANDOTTE 


@ High available chlorine 
content (over 70%) - 
Comes to you in stable, 
concentrated form - 
Dissolves quickly in 

CHECK water - Perfectly uni- 

THESE form - Packed 12 handy- 
ADVANTAGES sized cans to the onpe 
—no return containers 
to bother you - Cans are 
equipped with punch- 
and-pry-up tops - 
Highly economical be- 
cause it keeps so well 
and so little goes so far. 
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NEW EQUIPMENT 


Bicycle Rack 


The American Playground Device Co. offers this 
bicycle rack in 10-, 15- and 20-ft. lengths, furnished 
for portable or stationary setting. The 10-ft. section 
will easily accommodate 22 bicycles, the 15-ft. sec. 
tion, 33, and the 20-ft. section, 44. The American 
Bicycle Rack is an econmical and permanent soly- 
tion to the disorder and ugly confusion caused by 
lack of rack facilities for bicycles on school grounds, 


Football Floodlights 


Longer life and easier servicing have been as. 
sured in the new football field floodlights available 
from the General Electric Co. in either the porcelain. 
enamel or the Alzak processed aluminum type. A 
new, heavy-duty 
lamp socket 
and an im- 
proved method 
of shielding the 
conductor insu- 
lation from heat 
are features of 
the new flood- 
light. Further- 
more, there is a 
change to a 
trunnion- 
bracket type of 
cross arm, 
which makes 
the clamping 
bolt more ac- 
cessible and 
permits the floodlight to be turned completely over 
for servicing if desired. 


Blocking Armor 


Marty Gilman, the country's No. | dummy con- 
structor, has recently developed a one-piece suit 
of blocking armor which threatens to revolutionize 
football practice drills. This armor permits absolute 
freedom of movement, and definitely protects both 
the blocking player and the man wearing it. It is 
light, tailor-made to fit the body and can be easily 
adjusted and 
removed. 

The pad is 
a unitary 
structure hav- 
ing an upper 
section which 
covers the 
front part of 
the torso and 
extends 
around the 
sides under 
the arms; and 
two leg sec- 
tions which 
each have a 
shin protec- 
tor, a knee 
protector and 
a thigh and 
hip protector. 
The inventor 
has a_ patent 
pending. 


Goal Pads 


In gymnasiums which have a limited floor area, 
it is not unusual to find that the baskets are set up 
very close to the walls. This makes play under the 
backboards extremely hazardous, especially on run- 
ning lay-up shots. Coaches will find the goal pad 
put out by the National Sports Equipment Co. a 
welcome aid in making play safe and removing the 
mental hazard that nearby walls produce. These 
goal pads and the complete line of wali mats are 
made from a special resilient felt that will not knot 
up or become stiff. All seams are inverted, and the 
heavy canvas cover gives them long life. 
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Of course a baseball team needs more 
than players who have good eyes, and arms, 
and co-ordination. It needs players with 
good legs and healthy feet—men who can 
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WEATHER 


Here’s The Famous “Heat-Energy”’ Breakfast 


a Saleen i gle fae, Plenty of Champions Are Eating This Winter! 


Tip off your boys to this modern way of getting set 
for action these chilly mornings. You probably 
know that the “heat-energy” units needed in the 
winter training diet come from the food you eat— 
and the temperature of the food when eaten has 
nothing to do with the case! “Heat-energy” units 
for keeping your body warm are not “added on” 
or increased in number by cooking or heating the 
food before it’s served. 

What’s more, food authorities say it’s desirable 
for growing athletes to get these valuable “heat- 
energy” units, along with other food elements that 
go to make up a balanced diet, in a form that’s 
both tempting and satisfying to the appetite. 

There you have two big reasons why you and 
your squad ought to get acquainted with this 
famous “‘heat-energy” dish that hundreds of sport 
champions like to eat winter and summer—a 
“Breakfast of Champions.” It’s a big bowlful of 
toasted whole wheat flakes—crisp, delicious 
Wheaties—with plenty of milk or cream and some 
fruit or fruit juice. And it’s a winner for solid 
nourishment and zippy flavor that belongs on your 
winter training line-up! 


Wheaties for “Heat-Energy”’ Units 
Wheaties, you know, are whole wheat transformed 
into big, crunchy toasted flakes, pleasingly malt- 


$339 


WITH MILK OR CREAM AND SOME FRUIT 


“Breahfast of Champions” 


Wheaties and ‘‘Breakfast of Champions" are registered trade marks of General Mills, Inc. Copyright 1939, General Mills, lac. 


flavored, and—ready-to-eat! dud Wheaties furnish 
the same number of whole wheat’s abundant “‘Heat- 
energy’ units as a like serving of this grain would 
supply in hot cooked form! 

Yes, now you can enjoy an appetizing breakfast of 
Wheaties and know you're getting sufficient “heat- 
energy” units for body warmth in cold weather! 


A True Champion For Nourishment 
Tomorrow morning treat yourself to a complete 
“Breakfast of Champions” —Wheaties, milk and 
fruit. If the experience of many other coaches is a 
guide, you'll probably want to tell your boys about 
this nourishing, swell-tasting meal right away. 
Here in one appetizing meal you get a big supply 
of food values needed in the training diet. Muscle- 
building proteins! Important minerals! Vitamins 
A, B, C and G! A wealth of food-energy, the 
“food-fuel” that helps build stamina and endur- 
ance! No wonder this “Breakfast of Champions” 
gets the play, day after day, from many of the 
greatest athletes of our time! 

For a championship start every morning, ask 
your grocer for a couple of those orange and blue 
packages of Wheaties. 


Wheaties and advertising claims for jf 
them are accepted by the Council on 
Foods of the American Medical Asso- 


ciation. 
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ASEBALL will 
B have a big inning 

this spring. The 
national pastime will be 
100 years old, and the 
baseball world will make 
proper obeisance. A Na- 
tional Baseball Centen- 
nial Commission, with 
Judge Kenesaw Moun- 
tain Landis at its head, 
will direct a nation-wide 
celebration which will 
include the dedication of 
the Baseball Hall of Fame 
at Cooperstown, N. Y., 
where in 1839 Abner 
Doubleday socked the 
first single in history. 

The Hall of Fame has been open 
for several years but will be for- 
mally baptized on June 12. On this 
day the plaques honoring the pio- 
neers of the game will be unveiled 
and a cavalcade of the sport will be 
presented under major league spon- 
sorship. 

The National commission has 
adopted a special insignia for base- 
ball’s birthday which will be flown 
from the flag staffs of baseball parks 
and public buildings. It will also be 
worn on the uniform of every player 
in organized baseball. The insignia, 
shown on this page, is a colorful af- 
fair with red and white stripes and a 
blue diamond. The four red stripes 
represent the four balls and the 
white stripes the strikes. 


OU could have knocked us over 

with a watch-charm guard the 
other day when we heard that high 
school coaches in the San Francisco 
area were up in arms over charges 
of subsidization. Certain coaches 
were accused of enticing star junior 
high school athletes into their schools 
on promises of free street car rides 
and ice cream cones. 

The thunder rumbled and rolled 
but the storm did not break imme- 
diately, for no one knew for sure 
whether free ice cream cones and 
trolley rides constituted proselyting. 
The local athletic association, after a 
Star Chamber session, handed down 
the official decision. It declared that 
enrollment bounties did constitute 
Proselyting and violated both the 
spirit and the letter of the amateur 
code. At last reports several schools 
were considering the severance of 
athletic relations with those institu- 
tions using the Good Humor for a 
Sales talk. 

We received the news with min- 
gled emotions. We abhor proselyting 
in any form, but in this case it was 


the inference that hurt more than 


the crime. Are our athletes going 
soft? In the old days it took a song of 


Baseball Centennial 


sixpence to make our better-grade 
athletes see the educational opportu- 
nities of old Siwash in a clearer light. 
Now it’s done with ice cream cones. 

Think of the future. Picture a 
talent scout tracking down an ath- 
lete in the back room of the corner 


drug store and propositioning him 
with a Jumbo cone. Only to hear the 
athlete turn him down with, “Nah, 
P. S. 57 will gimme an electric train 
and a double chocolate malted milk.” 


ITH the professions so over- 

crowded these days, Teachers 
College of Columbia University is 
doing its share to open bigger and 
broader fields for college graduates. 
At one tme or another Teachers Col- 
lege has been the birthplace of 
courses in baseball, poultry raising 
and piano tuning. 

In keeping with this plebian spirit, 
the College is now offering a course 
in fishing to those students who don’t 
mind being all wet. This exact sci- 
ence in all of its phases from baits, 
lures and plugs to cooking and 
mounting the catch, will be reviewed 
in weekly lectures by a piscatorial 
expert with a Ph.D. The brochure 
failed to state whether the professor 
will use a regular lecture room or 
the swimming pool. The course will 
be given on Fridays. 
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F L’Affaire Ice Cream 
Cone sounded an omi- 
nous note to us in regard 
to athletic ruggedness, 
imagine our feeling when 
we reached into our mail- 
bag a few days later and 
plucked out a poem. This 
was no masterpiece by an 
attic rimer, but came 
from the pen of Jess Sim- 
mons, a Marysville, Calif., 
Union High School foot- 
ball player. It was sent to 
us by his coach, Glenn 
Potter. 

We started reading with 
some misgivings, but first 
appearances proved to be 
deceiving. Happy were we to find the 
athlete’s creative urge directed along 
virile and puissant channels. Al- 
though the meter is mouse-trapped 
in spots, the ballad is poignant and 
yet brims with the joy of living. Here 
it is: 

My body is sore and full of pain, 

From keeping the second team from 
making a gain. 

First a reverse and then a buck, 

Ow! one in the eye I forgot to duck. 

These boys may be scrubs but they’re 
tough ones to crack, 

Oof! he caught me off guard and I’m 
flat on my back. 

My head is swimming and I see awful 
sights, 

I'd better kill Lamon before he bites. 

“C’mon Jess,” says Lex as he pounds 
on my rump, 

Oh such terrible agony at that little 
thump. 

They come out of the huddle and up 
to the line, 

By the way they are smilin’ they must 
feel fine. 

I make one last effort and go charging 
in, 

To have some one kick me right on the 
chin. 

“Be gentle and careful,” mumbles I, 

And all of a sudden I’m up in the sky. 

I reach for a cloud and hard ground I 
find, 

Some dirty so-and-so hit me from be- 
hind. 

When practice is over and I limp down 
the street, 

“How’s practice, Jess?” from all those 

I meet. 

“Oh it’s fine,” says I, with a superior 
grin, 

“And I can hardly wait for the league 
to begin.” 

My lie goes over and I feel kinda glad, 

But come to think, it’s the most fun 
that I’ve had. 


HE band of American football 

players that toured la belle 
France last December are home 
again—and glad of it. They had sev- 
eral complaints, to wit: (1) No hot 
water. (2) No soap. (3) The food. 
Whatever they ordered, they were 
served with wine, beer and question- 
able steaks. 
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SUGAR BOWL GAME TECHNICAL REPORT 


This technical report of the 1939 Sugar Bowl 
yame comes directly from the bench of one of 
the competing teams—Carnegie Tech, where 
Dr. Edward B. Baker serves as assistant coach. 


VER 50,000 football fans 
() stormed the portals of the 

Sugar Bowl on New Year’s 
Day to see how the little fellow with 
the buggy whip arm would fare 
against the doughty forces of Car- 
negie Tech. The eyes of all Texas 
were on little Davey O’Brien and he 
came through with a performance 
that was truly magnificent. Aided 
and abetted by a big, heavy line and 
such exceptional receivers as Hall, 
Clark, Looney and Horner, O’Brien 
pitched and place-kicked Texas 
Christian University to a 15 to 7 vic- 
tory over Carnegie Tech in a great 
offensive battle at the Tulane Sta- 
dium in New Orleans. 

The 1939 game was probably the 
wildest in Sugar Bow] history. It was 
a spectacular battle between T.C.U.’s 
forward and shovel passing attack 
on the one hand and a powerful 
running attack by Carnegie Tech on 
the other. The football that T.C.U. 
played was entirely unorthodox. 
Here is a team that used a modified 
single wing formation at least one- 
third of the time and yet ran no 
straight end runs and only two 
straight tackle plays in an entire 
game. It has running strength but 
it gains ground overland only be- 
cause it offers such a virulent passing 
threat. In short, it reverses the usual 


By Edward B. Baker 


balance between running and pass- 
ing. 

Ably supporting the devastating 
aerial attack was a fine display of 
ball carrying by fullback Sparks and 
halfback Johnny Hall; but in the 
final analysis it was O’Brien and his 
passing that caused the downfall of 
the Eastern champions. 

Tech won the toss and elected to 
receive. Muha, Carnegie’s right half- 
back, took Horner’s boot behind rap- 
idly forming interference on Car- 
negie’s six and returned 25 yards 
to the Easterner’s 31. The Skibos 
wasted no time and began to move 


Diag. | 
(T. C. U. Defense) 

30 Looney 10 Hall 

18 White 48 Aldrich 
38 Taylor 51 Sparks 
24 Kline 36 Clark 
22 Hale 8 O'Brien 
25 Horner 


down field as an off-tackle and an 
end run by Muha from Carnegie’s 
left single wing brought a first down. 
Texas Christian used a 6-2-2-1 de- 
fense which they varied depending 
on the down and distance to be 
gained. Aldrich, their center always 
backed up the line on the short side 
and Sparks, the fullback, played op- 
posite the strong side of Tech’s un- 
balanced single wing, whether right 
or left. 

The T.C.U. defense is outlined in 
Diag. 1. Looney, offensive left end, 
and Horner, offensive right end, 
played defensive right and left ends, 
respectively, and lined up close to 
their own defensive tackles. The de- 
fensive tackle against the strong side 
lined up on the outside shoulder of 
the offensive end. The defensive 
tackle on the weak side varied his 
position from in front of the end to 
the inside, depending on the down 
and yardage to go. The right guard 
played in front of the inside tackle 
and the left guard a little to the 
strong side of center. 

Lady Luck refused to smile upon 
the Skibos on their initial thrust, for 
with third down and one to go, Muha, 
on a smash at tackle, fumbled and the 
alert White recovered for T.C.U. to 
give his team a first down on its 45- 
yard line. 

Texas Christian began its attack 


from a double wing back formation 


with a tight line unbalanced to the 
right. This was T.C.U.’s principal at- 
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Diag. 2 
Hall went down with Horner, right end, for 
about eight yards and then cut sharply and 
diagonally towards the middle behind the end. 


tacking formation, always with the 
strength to the right 

After being smothered on a line 
thrust, O’Brien dropped back to pass, 
ducked Fisher’s charge and com- 
pleted the first toss of the game to 
Looney in the flat who in turn lat- 
eralled to Aldrich for a net gain of 
about eight yards. T.C.U. was on its 
way. Lee, Carnegie’s unlucky full- 
back, reinjured his knee on the play 
and was forced to the sidelines, not 
to return. A series of line bucks by 
Sparks, a wide reverse by Hall, a 
close reverse from O’Brien to Sparks, 
and flat passes to Clark brought the 
ball to the Carnegie 12 where it was 
taken on downs by the Skibos after 
a fourth down pass to Clark was 
ruled incomplete on the five-yard 
line. Here in scoring position O’Brien 
used a single wing formation line 
unbalanced to the right with a split 
weak-side end similar to Carnegie’s 
except that in the backfield Sparks 
lined up a half yard deeper than 
O’Brien, the tail-back. 

After picking up six yards in two 
tries, Carnelly punted to the Frogs’ 
44. Texas Christian came back to the 
Tech 24 where a fourth down pass to 
Hall was knocked down by Carnelly. 
It was now Carnegie’s turn to roll 
and at the end of the first quarter the 
ball rested on the Skibos’ 37. Both 
coaches substituted their second 
teams. Carnegie Tech kept on until 
a bad pass from center, which Za- 
wacki recovered for a seven-yard 
loss, forced Moersch to punt. T.C.U. 
started from its own 24 and in a series 
of line bucks and wide reverses drove 
to midfield where the Skibos first 
stringers returned to the game. 

The march was stopped but at 
what expense—Striegel and Carnel- 
ly hobbled off the field finished for 
the day. Then came T.C.U.’s only 
punt of the game—a beautiful kick 
by Odle which went out of bounds on 
the Tech six-yard line, a kick which 
set the stage for the Frogs’ first suc- 
cessful offensive. T.C.U.’s first team 
entered the game at this point in 
order to be at full attacking strength 


upon receipt of the ball. From the 
Carnegie 47, where Condit’s punt 
was downed, the Christians drove 
over for a score with an assortment 
of shovel passes, forward passes, 
wide reverses, line bucks and an off- 
tackle play. 

In this thrust O’Brien proved why 
he is rated the No. 1 forward passer 
of the day. It was fourth and five on 
the Tech 19-yard line and everyone 
in the Stadium, including the Tech 
eleven, knew that the play was going 
to be a pass. The Skibo rushers had 
time to get set for a fast drive and 
the secondaries had ample oppor- 
tunity to check their assignments 
and pick out likely receivers, and yet 
O’Brien completed a bullet heave to 
Hall for sixteen yards and a first 
down on the three-yard line (Diag. 
2). 

It took three plays before Sparks 
bucked over for a touchdown (Diag. 
3). The score was 6 to 0 after O’Brien 
missed the extra point. 

Carnegie struck back quickly. 
After running back the succeeding 
kick-off 21 yards to their 36, the 
Skibos ran and passed their way to 
a touchdown. During this march 
Tech received a break on an inter- 
cepted forward pass by Clark. The 


Diag. 3 
Sparks, about four yards behind the line of 


scrimmage, picked up a lot of power and drive 
before hitting the hole. Clark led him through. 


Diag. 4 
Carnegie scored on this long forward pass 
play. Three receivers were sent down deep and 
Muha, a fast man, succeeded in getting behind 
O'Brien, the safety man. Moroz threw the pass. 


Diag. 5 
Clark, left wingback, raced up to the defensive 
halfback, took a few steps to the outside and 
then continued on downfield. He caught the 
pass facing in. O'Brien dropped straight back 
slightly to his right, faked a pass over center, 
kept on fading without looking in Clark's direc- 
tion and then uncorked a pretty 35-yard pass. 


Frogs were off-side, giving the Ski- 
bos further opportunity to score. 
With a minute and ten seconds re- 
maining for the half, Moroz, diminu- 
tive third-string halfback, threw a 
beautiful 50-yard pass to Muha who 
made a fine running catch on the 
one-yard line and carried it over for 
a touchdown (Diag. 4). Muha place 
kicked the extra point and T.C.U., 
for the first time this season, found 
itself on the short end of the score. 

The Techs received another break 
on the subsequent kick-off when La- 
poski’s vicious tackle caused O’Brien 
to fumble the return on the 19-yard 
line. The ball was recovered in Car- 
negie possession but there were only 
19 seconds left to play, enough for 
two plays, the last of which, a for- 
ward pass, was incomplete in the end 
zone. 

After receiving the second-half 
kick-off, the Tech attack picked up 
momentum quickly. There is no tell- 
ing how far the Eastern champions 
would have advanced had they not 
been penalized five yards for delay 
of game on their 44-yard line with 
third down and four to go. The pen- 
alty made it third down and nine. 
The distance wasn’t made and 
Moersch was forced to punt on the 
next down. What may have happened 
were it not for the confusion in the 
Carnegie huddle is difficult to sur- 
mise. Up to this point Muha, Condit 
and Laposki had hammered the ball 
to midfield and keeping the ball from 
the Texans was certainly one method 
of preventing their scoring. Moersch’s 
punt went into the end zone and the 
Texans put the ball into play on 
their own 20. In less time than it 
takes to tell the Frogs had a touch- 
down. Two long forward passes did 
the trick. The first was a 35-yard 
pass to Clark from the Texan’s 20 
on second down (Diag. 5). 

(Continued on page 28) 
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ROSE BOWL GAME REPORT 


After serving for several years as assistant 
football coach at the University of California 
at Los Angeles, E. C. "Babe'’ Horrell was 
elevated to the head coachship at the end 
of the 1938 season. Horrell has seen every 
Rose Bowl game with the exception of the 
1925 classic. On that day he was playing 
for California against Penn on another field. 


ELEBRATING its return to 
C the Rose Bowl after an ab- 

sence of six years, the Univer- 
sity of Southern California Trojans 
wrecked Duke’s proud record of no 
defeats, ties or points scored against 
it in nine games of the 1938 season, 
by traveling through the air to vic- 
tory about 45 seconds before the final 
gun. 

For three periods the game was 
dull, as it was bound to be with Duke 
playing a strictly defensive game 
and Southern California unable to 
make much of an impression on the 
Duke line. All the fireworks were 
jammed into the fourth period when 
Duke kicked a field goal and the 
Trojans stormed back to win the 
game in a Frank Merriwell finish. 

Though the game was scheduled 
for 2:15, the crowd of 92,000 were 
in their seats by 2 o’clock. Duke won 
the toss and elected to defend the 
south goal, dropping into the regu- 
lar 5-3-3 receiving formation. Harry 
Smith, the Trojans’ all-American 
guard, kicked to the seven-yard line 
and Spangler returned the kick-off 
to the 28-yard line behind a semi- 
wedge formation. 

Duke ran its first play from a punt 
formation (Diag. 1), Tipton being 
dropped for a five-yard loss. On the 
second down the Southerners began 


By E. C. Horrell 


the old punt-and-prayer tactics that 
had paid dividends for them all sea- 
son. Tipton would get off one of his 
long booming punts and Duke would 
wait for the breaks. Wallace Wade’s 
ends did an excellent job of cover- 
ing the kicks and frequently forced 
Lansdell to signal for a fair catch. 

Southern California used a 6-2- 
2-1 defense as well as a 5-3-2-1 with 
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Diag. | 
Duke's run to the right from the regular punt 
formation. The ends were split about three 
yards out from the tackles and the tailback 
lined up 10 yards behind center. U.S.C.'s 
backers up lined up two to four yards back. 


Diag. 2 
U.S.C.'s shift to the right. The linemen on 
the short side of center varied their spacing 
according to the defensive set-up. The tail- 
back played about seven and a half yards back. 


the left end, right tackle and right 
end rushing. These defensive tactics 
did not guarantee any long run 
backs of punts, but proved very sat- 
isfactory in covering passes. The 
Trojans had a number of offensive 
formations which occasionally util- 
ized a shift (Diag. 2). In the Jones 
system the quarterback is the work- 
horse of the running attack and al- 
ways plays in one of the back posi- 
tions. 

Duke used only two offensive for- 
mations throughout the game—the 
regular punt and the single wing 
(Diags. 1 and 3), Tipton always play- 
ing in the tailback position whether 
it was a right or left formation. The 
Southerners used no shift but went 
into a set position directly from the 
huddle. They employed no trick 
plays that the writer could observe, 
and their tight single wing enabled 
the opponents to stop the play quite 
easily if they broke through the line. 
Duke played a 6-2-2-1 defense. 

When Southern California gained 
possession of the ball on its own 
43, the first play called was a flat 
pass from Lansdell to Sangster for 
a gain of seven yards (Diag. 4). On 
the next play Lansdell ran Duke’s 
end for four yards and a first down. 
Lansdell then threw a long pass 
which was intercepted by Tipton on 
his own four-yard line with no run 
back. All during the first half the 
Coast team tried hard to start roll- 
ing but Duke’s hard charging line 
and alertness on pass defense pre- 
vented Howard Jones’ eleven from 
making any sustained drives. How- 
ever, the Californians made some 
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Diag. 3 
Duke's single wingback formation. The South- 
erners also used the same set-up to the left 
with Tipton always in the tailback spot about 
four and a half yards back of center. 
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Diag. 4 
Southern California's flat pass to the fullback. 
While the wingback and the end shot out in 


opposite directions, the fullback raced into 
the flat for a pass from the tailback. 
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Diag. 5 
U.S.C.'s off-tackle play from a single wing- 
back formation to the right. The wingback 
takes the end, the blocking back the tackle 
and the full leads the ball-carrier to the hole. 
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Diag. 6 
U.S.C.'s sweeping end run from a single 
wingback formation to the right. The defen- 
sive tackle and end are both double teamed 
and the right guard pulls out as an interferer. 
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Diag. 7 
The Southern California reverse to the weak 
side. The fullback gets the snap, spins and 
hands the ball to the wingback who circles 
the end behind a wall of three blockers. 


good gains on passes, end runs, re- 
verses, and off tackle plays. (See 
Diags. 5-9.) Lansdell was the prin- 
cipal ground gainer. 

Duke, the first half, was more or 
less content to kick the ball and only 
passed and ran occasionally to keep 
U.S.C. from rushing Tipton’s kicks 
too aggressively. Duke’s powerful 
line was able to block two kicks in 
the first half. Anderson’s low kick 
on fourth down was blocked by 
Winterson (Duke tackle) and it was 
Duke’s ball on its own 45. This break 
did not develop into anything for 
Tipton was forced to kick on third 
down. Later, Day’s third down kick 
was blocked by left guard Yorke but 
it was recovered by U.S.C. on its 
nine-yard line. 

To begin the second half, the Coast 
team elected to kick. Duke returned 
the kick-off 25 yards to the 30-yard 
line. Tipton kicked on the first down 
and Lansdell signalled for a fair 
catch on his own 28. Both teams 


Diag. 8 
Some of U.S.C.'s favorite pass plays from a 
single wingback formation. The last minute 
flurry of passes that won the game for U.S.C. 
were thrown to the left end (see Diags. | 1-14). 


made occasional gains and then re- 
sorted to kicking. 

Early in the third quarter Lans- 
dell punted from his own 40-yard 
line on fourth down. Spangler 
(Duke’s safety) let the ball roll to 
his one-yard line where Harry 
Smith made the mistake of recov- 
ering and carrying it over the goal 
line. If Smith had downed the ball 
on the one-yard line, he might have 
changed the entire complexion of 
the game. Instead of having to kick 
from deep in the end zone, Tipton 
was able to boot out from the 20- 
yard line. 

In the middle of the third quar- 
ter, Tipton took a little too long in 
getting off one of his kicks and To- 
nelli of U.S.C. broke through and 
blocked the punt. Hill recovered for 
Duke and as it was only the third 
down his team had another chance 
to kick. The game might well have 
served as an object lesson to coaches 
on the advisability of kicking on 
third down. Of the three kicks that 


Diag. 9 
Southern California's off-tackle slant from a 
box formation with five men shifted to the right 
of center. The tailback gets the snap and 
drives for the hole without any deception. 


were blocked during the game, two 
of them occurred on third down and 
were recovered by the kicking team. 
Had the kicks been blocked on the 
fourth down, the recoveries would 
have been nullified and the ball ex- 
changed hands. 

Late in the third quarter, Hill in- 
tercepted one of Lansdell’s passes 
down the middle and lateral passed 
to Spangler who ran the ball back 
25 yards to U.S.C.’s 45. A few downs 
later Lansdell punted to Davis who 
returned the kick to the Coast team’s 
49-yard line, a run back of 21 yards. 
The stage was now set for the first 
score of the game. 

Tipton, running from a single 
wing, failed to gain on a reverse 
through right tackle. Tipton then 
passed to McAfee for a gain of 25 
yards and a first down on U.S.C.’s 
25-yard line (Diag. 10). As the pe- 
riod ended, Robinson, from the full- 
back position of the single wing, 
cracked over right guard for two 
yards. 

Tony Ruffa was sent into the game 
for Duke at the beginning of the last 
quarter. On third down and three 
to go, O’Mara, fullback, took the ball 
in a single wing and made two yards 
on a spinner. With the ball resting 
on the enemy’s 23-yard line, fourth 
down and one to go, Ruffa dropped 

(Continued on page 30) 


Diag. 10 
This pass play set the stage for Duke's success- 
ful field goal attempt. Duke's fullback handed 
the ball to Tipton who faded back 15 yards 
and then shot a long pass to the wingback. 
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HIGH SCHOOL FOOTBALL RULES CHANGES 


Two-Thirds of Our Football in 1939 Will Be Played Under National Federation Rules 


EPRESENTATIVES from 26 
states gathered at the annual 
meeting of the National Fed- 

eration Interscholastic Football Rules 
Committee in Chicago on Jan. 6 and 7, 
and drafted about a dozen changes in 
the high school code for 1939, few of 
which have major significance. 

The states which had a voice in the 
making of the rules for the first time 
included Maine, New York, Nebraska 
and Washington, making a total of 27 
states that now use National Federa- 
tion rules. The states of West Virginia, 
Mississippi, Louisiana, Nevada, and 
Arizona are also interested in the rules 
and are considering adoption in the 
near future. By next fall, approximate- 
ly two-thirds of the football in the 
country will be played under the in- 
terscholastic code. 

The more important actions relative 
to the rules for 1939 and comments by 
H. V. Porter, secretary of the Com- 
mittee, follow: 

1. If a foul occurs in the continu- 
ing action following dead ball (any- 
where) enforce as for a foul between 
downs. Comment: The questionnaire 
vote on this proposal was overwhelm- 
ingly in its favor. 

It is adopted primarily to eliminate 
many complicated situations when the 
continuing action is considered a part 
of the previous down. The new rule 
will make it necessary for the official 
to determine whether a foul occurs be- 
fore the ball is dead or after it is dead. 
With this method of enforcement, 
many complicated sections of the rule 
and play situations books will be en- 
tirely eliminated and it will be much 
easier for the officials to properly in- 
terpret the rule. 

2. The one remaining case of “free 
ball” will be eliminated and the pen- 
alty for any foul which occurs during 
the one situation which was listed as a 
free ball in the 1938 interscholastic 
rules will be enforced from the spot 
of the backward pass or fumble (sim- 
ilar to present enforcement for a foul 
during a return kick). Comment: The 
vote on the questionnaire was over- 
whelmingly in favor of this change. 

he committee feels that considerable 
simplification in the rules will result 
without any handicap to any player or 
team. The situation occurs so seldom 
that in actual practice any alleged in- 
equity will be negligible. 

3. A player will be allowed to re- 
enter once during any quarter. Com- 
ment: The questionnaire vote over- 
whelmingly favored this change. In- 
jury statistics show that the rule which 
permitted re-entry in the fourth quar- 
ter last year probably reduced the 
number of injuries which occurred 
during the last quarter. It is hoped that 
further reduction will result from the 
change. Coaches will be able’ to bet- 
ter supervise the physical condition of 
their players at any time in the game 


and to avoid undue fatigue which so 
often results in injury. A note will be 
included in this section strongly rec- 
ommending that coaches be responsi- 
ble for enforcement of this rule so that 
officials will be relieved of the in- 
volved bookkeeping. 

4. A slight change will be made in 
the penalty for unsportsmanlike con- 
duct of players. The present interscho- 
lastic penalty prescribes fifteen yards 
from the succeeding spot for all such 
cases. The new penalty will prescribe 
fifteen yards from the previous spot 
if the foul occurs while the ball is in 
play and fifteen yards from the suc- 
ceeding spot if the foul occurs while 
the ball is dead. This penalty is now 
consistent with the present penalty for 
fouls by individuals not in the game. 


Woodcut by Louis Hechenbie:kner 


Comment: This change was made 
largely in the interest. of simplifica- 
tion and will include an invalid signal 
for fair catch. Heretofore the penalty 
for the invalid signal made an excep- 
tion to a general rule. It is now en- 
forced from the previous spot the same 
as for most other fouls committed dur- 
ing a loose ball. 

5. During a forward pass all ineli- 
gible players will be required to re- 
main on or behind the line of scrim- 
mage until after the pass has left the 
passer’s hands. Violation of this provi- 
sion will be considered interference, 
with the usual penalty. Comment: The 
committee felt that this would consid- 
erably simplify the problems which 
arise relative to which players are in- 
eligible. It should also enable officials 
to center their attention on alleged in- 
terference in the immediate vicinity of 
the pass receiver. The college code in- 
corporated the same change for 1939. 

7. The present rule relative to a pass 
touching an ineligible player on or be- 


hind the line of scrimmage is to be re- 
tained. If there should be a major in- 
completion in the scrimmage zone, the 
penalty is to be the same as for inter- 
ference and there will be no option 
for the offended team if the major in- 
completion is between the ten-yard 
line and the goal line. In this situation, 
the penalty will be the same as for 
anywhere else on the field, i.e., the 
usual interference penalty. 

Comment: This change is an exten- 
sion of action which was started last 
year when the touching of an ineligible 
player on or behind the line was ruled 
the same as if the ball had touched an 
eligible player of A. 

8. The interpretation relative to the 
permissible movement of linemen on 
a play when a pass is completed in the 
vicinity of the line of scrimmage will 
be made slightly more liberal. Any or- 
dinary initial line charge is not to be 
considered part of a screen. Comment: 
There has been considerable difference 
in interpretation relative to interfer- 
ence in the vicinity of the line. The 
proposed interpretation is in harmony 
with the practice which has been in 
vogue in territories which have al- 
lowed the offense slightly more lati- 
tude in this respect. It is a slight com- 
pensation for the advantage given the 
defense in certain other pass changes. 

9. A number of interpretations which 
were adopted by the Editorial Com- 
mittee during the season were dis- 
cussed and voted upon. A few of these 
are listed here for convenience. (1) 
The choice of color for the ball for 
night games will be made a responsi- 
bility of the officials rather than a 
matter to be decided purely by mutual 
consent of the teams. (2) When a back- 
ward pass or fumble is touched si- 
multaneously by players of both teams 
and goes out of bounds, the ball is to 
be awarded to the team which last had 
possession. This is consistent with the 
procedure in several analogous situa- 
tions. (3) Action along the line of pro- 
viding further safety features in cleats 
and other wearing apparel will be con- 
tinued and the recommendations of 
the equipment committee will be in- 
cluded in the rules book. 

During the two-day meeting several 
reports were heard from the various 
sub-committees of the central legisla- 
tive body. A synopsis of the more im- 
portant reports follow: Footbal] In- 
juries by W. A. Witte and F. R. Weg- 
ner. The committeemen gave statistics 
which had been gathered from the ath- 
letic insurance departments of the 
states of Wisconsin and New York. 
P. F. Neverman submitted a full re- 
port on injury incidence in Wisconsin. 

The three most common injuries, ac- 
cording to Mr. Neverman’s report, 
were: broken teeth, 176 cases; broken 
collar bone, 55 cases; and broken nose, 
52 cases. The tyne of play in which in- 

(Concluded on page 24) 
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By Roland F. Ross 


Roland F. Ross, physical director and coach 
at Roxbury, N. Y., Central High School, has 
worked “out an unusual system of awarding 
varsity letters which may prove of particular 
value to the small high school coach. 


UR high school has an enroll- 

ment of slightly over 100 stu- 
dents, and as is usual in a high school 
of that size practically the same 
group of boys go out for the various 
athletic teams. In the ordinary course 
of events, at the end of each athletic 
season, every boy who participated 
in enough games would be entitled 
to a varsity letter. And in the old 
days, he got one. Hence, it was not 
unusual for an athlete to earn sev- 
eral school letters during his high 
school career, despite the fact .that 
we made the requirements stiffer. 

This wholesale distribution of let- 
ters to a select few was inimical to 
the best interests of the athletic- 
award system. The school letter be- 
came the exclusive property of a 
handful of students who lost all in- 
terest in the significance of the award 
after earning their first letter. It was 
also grossly unfair to the students 
who participated in our rather ex- 
tensive intramural program. These 
students devoted considerable time 
to the activity without any special 
recognition, while their varsity 
brothers were getting more letters 
than they knew what to do with. 

In an effort to cut down the num- 
ber of awards to star athletes and at 
the same time offer some incentive 
to the students less gifted athletical- 
ly, we investigated several systems 
but could find no solution to our 
problem. After considerable time 
and study we finally worked out the 
plan that we are now using with 
highly satisfactory results. 

In this system we have included 
every scholastic activity outside the 
pale of actual classroom work. In 
order to win a letter, a student has 
to earn 150 points which must in- 
clude at least 15 points in the three 
major groups, namely, Scholastic, 
Social and Physical. 

The idea underlying the scheme is 
to put the letter within reach of all 
the students engaged in extra-cur- 
ricular activities and to make it diffi- 
cult enough to attain so that the stu- 
dent earning one can appreciate its 
significance. The points earned one 
year are carried over as a starting 
point for the following year. We have 
found that the average recipient is 
usually a junior by the time he has 
accumulated enough points to win 


POINT SCHEDULE FOR VARSITY LETTER AWARD 


The Roxbury major "R" is within reach of all 
students engaged in extra-curricular activities 


| (must play at least !/, of game) 


season. 


| 
|. Honor roll (per time) 5 pts. 
| 2. Perfect attendance for year ___ __ ; , . 10 pts. 
| 3. Taking part in local prize speaking contest - 5 pts. 
| 4. Winner of local, sectional or county prize speaking contest 10 pts. 
| 5. Valedictorian of Senior Class 10 pts. 
| 6, Salutatorian of Senior Class 10 pts. 
| 7. Winner of scholarship awards 2 pts. 
8. Editor-In-Chief of shed paper or annual . 10 pts. 
| 9, Other staff members ___ 5 pts. 
| 10. Business Manager of school paper or annual _ 10 pts. 
| 11. Winner of any sectional contest (not athletics) - 5 pts. 
| SOCIAL ACTIVITIES 
| 1. Class or student association officers 2 pts. per year 
| 2. Cheer leaders 5 pts. per year 
3. Varsity sports manager | pt. per game 
4. Assistant varsity sports manager ___. /2 pt. per game 
5. Participation in play given before a paid audience 3 pts. 
6. Orchestra 10 pts. per year 
7. Chorus 10 pts. per year 
8. Band 10 pts. per year 


PHYSICAL ACTIVITIES 


. Any varsity interscholastic game - 


| 2. Any junior varsity interscholastic game | pt. per game 
(must play at least !/, of game) 
3. Winner of county track event 5 pts. 
4. Captain of varsity team _- 5 pts. 
5. Captain of intramural team 5 pts. 
| 6 All intramural athletics - | pt. per game 
| 7. Member of team winning league sportsmanship award "5 pts. 
8. Member of team winning league championship 10 pts. 
9. Placing on league "All-Star" game 2 pts. 
| 10. Official of intramural game - | pt. per game 
| (work must be satisfactory) 
| Il. One point per hour for helping school in connection 
with teams: serving on school (not class) committees. 
Maximum points that may be earned under Number 
11 is 15 per year. 
| 12. Being eligible throughout entire varsity season 3 pts. 
| 13. Winner of intramural league _- 5 pts. 


14. A player failing to return all equipment given him 
shall forfeit all points earned in that sport for the 


2 pts. per game 


his letter. A chevron of a contrast- 
ing color is awarded for each addi- 
tional 100 points earned. 

All awards are subject to the ap- 
proval of the committee of awards 
which consists of the principal, the 
physical director and the president 
of the student council. The require- 
ments may be amended or changed 
at any time by a two-thirds vote. 

It is surprising how little book- 


keeping is required to keep this elab- 
orate system of records up to date. 
It does not take more than ten min- 
utes per day. An individual record is 
kept of every boy in the school. The 
student’s name, date of birth, date 
and class are listed on this sheet and 
all the various activities in which he 
can earn points. There are four col- 
umns on the right, one for each year, 
where the points are scored. 
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High School Distances 


DISTANCE NATIONAL NATIONAL NATIONAL AMERICAN 
AND COURSE HIGH SCHOOL PREP SCHOOL INTERCOLLEGIATE pe RECORD anil 
LENGTH RECORD RECORD RECORD workdre reseed 
20-yd. COURSE Record of cS 8 ee No American record for this dis- 


(Pools not more than 75 ft. and 
not less than 60 ft. in length) 
Free Style 


18s. 


William Rollinger 


18.4s. 


William Prew 


Intercollegiate record for 60 yds. is: 


28.7s. 


tance. Noteworthy performance: 


17.6s. 


40 YARDS Academy H.S., Erie, Pa., 1931 Massanutten Acad. (Va.), 1938 ae, Te ae ee 
100 YARDS 52.6s. 52.4s. 51.4s. 49.8s. 
, Edward Kirar ; John Weissmuller 
oe. kh. A ante PO wn Univ. of Michigan, 1937 Illinois A.C... 1927 
220 YARDS  |2m.13.2s. 2m.16.6s. 2m.9.7s. 2m.7.8s. 
David Tyler John Macionis Univ. Patient 4 1937 Miami pues = 
Hartford. Conn., H.S.. 1937 Mercersburg Acad. (Pa.). 1934 = sees im. Club. 1988 
440 YARDS 4m.52s. 4m.46.4s 4m.37s. 
Destd Deter No Record Applied For William Kendall Ralph Flanagan 
Hartford. Conn.. H_S.. 1937 Harvard Univ., 1938 Miami Biltmore Swim. Club. 1938 
> nce Entercol ee a = 
stance. Intercollegiate record for 
Breast Stroke ||m.3.8s. 1m.5.2s. 00 yds. is: 1m.2.8s. 
John Higgins Albert Jacobsen 2m. 20. 5s. Jack Kasley 
100 YARDS Providence Contoas H.S. (R.1.), Massanutten Acad. (Va.), 1937 Jack Kasley Univ, of Michigan, 1938 
Univ. of Michigan, 1937 
B ke s ke ~ gg om | ot FH, 
Cro stance. Intercolleg ate record for 5 
“a 57.6s. 1m.2.6s. 150 yds. is: 76s. 
100 YARDS Adolf Kiefer Donald Reinicker 1 m.33s. Adolf Kiefer 
Chicago Roosevelt H.S., 1936 Blair Acad. (N.J.), 1936 Albert Vande Weghe Chicago Roosevelt H.S., 1936 
Princeton Univ.. 1938 
R I R i 7 —e ~— —— = this dis- 
etay actng 5 5 nce. Noteworthy performance: 
RDS ] m.] 6s. 1 m.] As. Record of this event (discontinued) T m.] ] 8s. 
160 YA Atlantic City H.S. (N.J.), 1925 Bleir Acad. (N.J.). 1987 aistariiemiaes Northwestern Univ.. 1932 
(Bew, Uhl, Turner, Scheerer) (Auerbacher, Pardew, Reinicker, (W._ Wilson, M. Wilson, 
ae Williams) Highland, Troup) 
400 YARDS 3m.51.4s 3m.39.6s. 3m.30.7s. 3m.30.7s. 
Allentown, Pa., H.S., 1937 Blair Acad. (N.J.), 19 Univ. of Michigan, 1937 Univ. of Michigan, 1937 
(Bolitz, Almeida, Reiss, (Auerbacher Mersitield, Williams, (Tomski. ‘Devent, Mowereen. Kirar) (Tomski, Bryant, Mowerson, 
Haytmaneck) Kleppinger) Kirar) 
ARDS MEDLEY 
180 Y S LE Im. 41 As. 1m.42.6s. No intercollegiate record for this No American record for this 
Hibbing, Minn., H.8 Blair Acad. (N.J.), 1938 distance distance 
(Wiren, Coder, Gillis), ‘1987 (Reinicker, Spiegel, Schnabel) 
300 YARDS MEDLEY |3m.11.6s. 3m.5s. 2m.55s. 2m.55s. 
Chisholm H.8. (Chisholm, Minn.) Univ. of Michigan, 1937 Univ. of Michigan, 1937 
(Lindgren, Vissensn, Erickson), (Retidene  riitiens Kia ieee (Cody, Kasley, Mowerson) (Cody, Kasley._ Mowerson) 


SHORT COURSE 


(Pools under 150 feet and not less 
than 75 feet) 


23.6s. 


23.6s. 


22.9s. 


No American record for this dis- 


tance. Noteworthy performance: 


22.6s. 


Duke Kahanamoku 

Los —— A.C., 19: 
r Fick 

New York A. C.. 


Sls. 


1934 


w. R. 


John Weissmuller 
Illinois A.C., 1927 
Peter Fick 
N.Y.A.C.. 193 


2m.7.9s. 


Jack Medica 
Univ. of Washington, 1935 


w. R. 


4m.40.8s.  * 
Jack Medica 
Washington A.C., 1934 


1m.2.7s. 


Jack Kasley 
Univ. of Michigan, 1936 


q Matth . John Leitt Charles Flach 
Free Style wetinens aun i ahs, ween a Unit. of Tlinols, 1935 
50 YARDS 1935 Mercersburg Acad. (Pa.), 1938 
100 YARDS 53.2s. 52.5s 51.6s. 
Matthew Chrostowski “ . David Tyler Walter Spenee 
(Providence — H.S. (R.1.), Mercersburg Acad. (Pa.), 1938 Rutgers Univ.. 1933. 1934 
220 YARDS 2m.15.6s. 2m.14.6s. 2m.9.6s. 
David Tyler David Tyler _ Jack Medica 
Hartford, Conn., H.S., 1937 Mercersburg Acad. (Pa.), 1938 Univ. of Washington, 1936 
440 YARDS 5m.5.6s. 4m.58.4s. 4m.42.5s. 
James Gilhula John Macionis Jack Medica 
Detroit Southeastern H.S.. 1932 Mercersburg Acad. (Pa.), 1934 Univ. of Washington, 1935 
No intercollegiate record for this 
Breast Stroke ||m 4 2s Im 5 8s event. Record for 200 yds. is 
e Be * . - ° 2 22 5 
John Higgi aie m.22.)S. w. R. 
100 YARDS Pesvtdenes Gantnal HS. (R.I.), I Edward L. Parke Jack Kasley 
1935 zawrenceville Sch., 1937 Univ. of Michigan, 1936 
No intercollegiat d for thi 
Back Stroke ] m Is 60.4s. “event, —] for 150 ¥ be te: . 
. 7. 
100 YARDS Albert Vande Weghe Albert Vande Weghe 1 m.34.2s. 


Paterson Central H.S. (N.J.), 1934 


Hun School (Princeton, N.J.), 
1935 


Albert Vande Weghe 
Princeton Univ., 1938 


Relay Racing 


1m.36.3s. 


1m.36.2s. 


Trenton H.S. (N.J.) aa mae > 
200 YARDS (Mannifield, Mikousky, ‘Tomlinson. | (Tohncon. Kelly. Gillis. "Tyler) 
400 YARDS 3m.47.7s. 3m.36s. 

Trenton H.S. (N.J.) Mercersburg Acad. (Pa.), 1938 


(Berta, Mannifield, Tomlinson, 


Stanley), 1936 


(Gillis, Follansbee, Johnson, Tyler) 


150 YARDS MEDLEY 


1m.22.9s. 


1m.20.4s. 


Hibbing. Minn., H.S8. Mercersburg Acad. (Pa.) 
(Wiren. Coder. Gillis), 1937 (Beebe. Daugherty. Simpson). 1937 
300 YARDS MEDLEY |3m.10s. 3m.2.5s. 
Providence Cent. H.S. (R.1.), 1935 eel Acad. (Ps.) 
(Chrostowski, Higgins, Soltysiak Mercersburg Acad. a. 
. “Trenton H 8 UND.) 1937 (Beebe. Daugherty, Simpson), 1937 


(Sullivan. Karaffa, Berta) 


Record of this event (discontinued) 
removed from books 


57.8s. 7 


Adolf Kiefer 
Lake Shore A.C., 1936 


1m.33.5s. 


New York A.C.. 1937 
(Fick, Branch, Giesen, 
W. Spence) 


3m.32.2s. 


Univ. of Michigan, 1937 
(Tomski, Haynie, Kirar, Mowerson) 
Ohio State Univ., 1938 
(Sabol, Johnson, Quayle, Neunzig) 


3m.31.4s. w.R. 


Univ. of Michigan, 1937 
(Tomski, Haynie, Kirar, 
Mowerson) 


No intercollegiate record for this 


distance 
2m.53.6s. 
Princeton Univ., 1938 
(Vande Weghe, Hough, Van Oss) 


No American record for th.s dis- 
tance. Noteworthy performance: 


1m.19.6s 


Harvard Univ., 
‘Cummin, Berizzi. 


2m.53.6s. 


Princeton Univ., 1938 
(Vande Weghe, Hough, Van Oss) 


1938 
Kendall) 


Interscholastic and intercollegiate records approved by the N.C.A.A. Swimming Records Committee, Philip S. Harburger, chairman. American 
records approved by the A.A.U. World's records approved by the Federation Internationale Natation Amateur. 
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By Frank Colucci 


Shuffle hockey was invented by Frank Co- 
lucci, physical education director of the 
McKinley ‘Junior High School in Flint, Mich. 
The rules of this indoor game were copyrighted 
in 1937 by its originator who also expects to 
write a book on the fundamentals of the game. 


more than an adaptation of ice 

hockey played on a basketball 
court. It is fast, exciting, simple to 
learn and safe; an ideal type of ac- 
tivity to incorporate into the indoor 
physical education program. 


The game may be played on any 
size gymnasium floor by two teams 
of five members each—two wings (or 
forwards), one guard, a center and a 
goalie. The equipment cost is attrac- 
tively low. All that is needed is a 
regulation ice hockey puck, ten nar- 
row blade hockey sticks, one com- 
plete set of boxing gloves (prefera- 
bly the 14-ounce size) to protect the 
goalies’ hands, and eight regular 
gymnasium benches, 


In shuffle hockey nomenclature, 
the gymnasium benches are referred 
to as “end pieces.” They form a 
structure at both ends of the floor 
that gives the court a rink-like ap- 
pearance (see diagram). If the regu- 
lar 8-ft. by 10-in. benches are not 
available, the end pieces may be 
easily constructed in the school 
workshop. The benches are placed on 
the floor with the seat facing the 
playing flocr. 


G mee HOCKEY is nothing 


Face-off starts game 


The game is started by a face-off 
in the center circle. The centers place 
their sticks parallel to one another 
with the puck in between. At the ref- 
eree’s whistle they scuffle for the 
puck and attempt to pass it to a 
teammate. Once the puck leaves the 
small center circle, it cannot be 
touched again by either of the cen- 
ters until another player of either 
side touches it. 


As in basketball the large circles 
at the center of the floor and the free- 
throw lanes act as restraining areas. 
On face-offs the players are not al- 
lowed to enter these areas until the 
puck has been played by one of the 
face-off players. When the puck has 
been “bullied” properly, all players, 
except the goal-tender, may roam 
over the entire playing surface. The 
goalie is not permitted to leave his 
“crease,” or that region located be- 
tween the parallel lines of the free- 


SHUFFLE HOCKEY—A GYMNASIUM GAME 


13 


A fast and exciting adaptation of ice hockey 
played without skates on a basketball court 


throw lane. To score a point the puck 
must be driven completely over the 
section of the end line that connects 
the parallel lines. The puck must go 
through the goal flat on its surface. 
If it rolls or bounds across the line, 
the score does not count. 
Substitutions may be made only 
during the two-minute rest period 
between quarters, when time is out 
at the request of the captain or in 
case of an injury. Any number of 
substitutions may be made and they 
can communicate immediately. 
Infractions of the rules are penal- 
ized according to the severity of the 
offense. For such major fouls as 
charging, blocking, tripping, hold- 
ing, pushing, unnecessary roughness, 


striking an opponent with the stick, 
body checking, charging or roughing 
the goal-keeper, interfering with an 
opponent’s stick, and disputing offi- 
cial decisions, the offender is sent to 
the penalty box for three minutes. 
Minor fouls draw down a two-min- 
ute period of enforced inactivity. 
Under this classification fall such of- 
fenses as kicking the puck intention- 
ally, striking the puck instead of 
shuffling it, playing the puck after a 
face-off before it touches another 
player’s stick, purposely stopping the 
puck with the feet, and entering the 
restraining circle before the puck is 
played. 

Whenever a player commits either 
a major or a minor foul he must go 
to the penalty box, which is usually 
located at the corner of the gymna- 
sium, and report to the penalty box 
scorer. The latter records the time 
the foul occurred, the name and 
number of the player and the time 


this player will be permitted to re- 
enter the game. The referee notifies 
the penalty box scorer of the amount 
of time to be served by raising his 
hand and signalling with his fingers. 
When the penalty time is fully 
served, the player may rush into the 
game without time being called or re- 
porting to the referee. Besides penal- 
izing a player for a foul by sending 
him to the sidelines, the referee also 
awards a free shot to the opposing 
side. 

Free shots are also awarded when 
a team takes more than its three al- 
lotted time-outs or if the goalie 
throws the puck after making a save. 
Any member of the offended team 
may try for the goal. The shot is at- 


tempted from in back of the free- 
throw line. The shooter must have 
both feet behind the line and he may 
not advance until he has made the 
shot and the puck has passed the foul 
line. 

On a free shot only the goal-keep- 
er can defend against the shot. He 
may take any position he desires, but 
only the blade of the stick may touch 
the floor. Although he may stop the 
puck with any part of the body or 
stick, he is not permitted to stretch 
his body across the mouth of the goal. 
All other players must line up on the 
outside of the free-throw lane and 
circle, and take alternating positions 
on either side as in basketball. 

The shooter must make a bona 
fide attempt to score. Passing the 
puck to a teammate outside the free- 
throw line is prohibited and calls for 
a face-off at the foul line unless an 
honest attempt has been made at the 

(Concluded on page 38) 
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SCHOLASTIC COACH 


From the States 


This department includes correspondence 
from state high school coaches’ associations 
and state high school athletic associations. 
All associations are invited to participate. 


National Federation 
Notes 


HE new National Federation hand- 

book gives an interesting summary 
of many of the activities of the various 
states. The number of high schools in 
the states is given as 22,114 and the ap- 
proximate number of pupils in high 
schools which are members of their 
various state associations is 3,130,000. 
16 states have full-time paid executive 
officers. 18 states require registered of- 
ficials for any high school contest. 13 
states sponsor some type of athletic 
accident insurance, 12 states attempt to 
determine a state championship in 
football and 43 determine a state cham- 
pionship in basketball. 35 of the state 
high school athletic associations are 
members of the National Federation. 

Reports from the various states in- 
dicate that in every case which has 
been reported, the molded type basket- 
ball has been adopted for all state- 
sponsored tournaments. These balls 
have been universally popular during 
the season because of their durability, 
perfect shape and accurate bouncing 
reaction. 

At the last meeting of the Executive 
Committee, F. P. Maguire of Harris- 
burg, Pa., and M. C. Cunningham, 
Desloge, Mo., were reappointed to rep- 
resent the National Federation on the 
National Basketball Committee. These 
men constitute two of the four repre- 
sentatives on that committee. 

The high school discus which was 
used experimentally last season is 
designated as the official discus for all 
high school meets during 1939. The size 
and weight specifications are the same 
as were given in the 1938 track and 
field guide, It has been found that the 
smaller discus can be thrown on an 
average of 10 feet farther than the 
larger discus and with much better 
control. 

Beginning with the school year of 
1939, the state of New York will be 
fully operating under the new plan of 
cooperation between the state high 


Feint from Pivot 


As No. 7 receives a pass in the pivot posi- 
tion, his teammate (4) starts coming out of 
the corner. 7 feints to the right to pull his guard 
over and then whips a smart two-handed side- 
arm bounce pass to 4 moving in towards the 
ball. 7 follows his pass with a full half-pivot on 
the left foot. His guard naturally pulls over 
with him, but 7 ee, = with a change of direc- 
tion. He pushes off the right foot and cuts to- 
ward the basket for a pass from 4. In order to 
cover his man, 7's guard must turn his head, a 
position that leaves him blind for the return 
pass to 7. It is a simple matter for 4 to float a 
pass over 10's head to the cutter. 


school athletic association and the state 
Board of Regents. The various rules 
and policies will be definitely enforced 
since the athletic activities of the schoo] 
will have a definite bearing on the ac. 
credited standing of each high school, 
Some of the rules will be quite different 
from those in operation in most of the 
other states. The high schools will play 
under interscholastic football rules, 
the interpretations of which will be 
formulated by the state association in 
cooperation with the National Feder. 
ation. 

The Iowa State Association is inau- 
gurating an athletic insurance plan 
through a regular insurance company 
which is being organized by the state 
association. The company will seek a 
charter from the state insurance de. 
partment. The coverage and rates wil] 
be quite similar to those which have 
been in use in Wisconsin during the 
past several years. 


Idaho 


Basketball notes 
CCORDING to Art. 7, Sec. 5 of the 


state’s athletic association’s con- 
stitution, girls’ basketball must be 
played under girls’ rules. The 1938-39 
basketball guide for women makes the 
two-court game the official game. 
However, the three-court game may 
be used by mutual agreement. 

The Board of Control has ruled that 
the last paragraph of Rule 8, Sec. 1, of 
the Basketball Guide shall be applied 
to each quarter of every basketball 
game in which Idaho high school boys 
compete. The rule modification would 
read as follows: “An official’s time- 
out shall be taken in the first, second, 
third and fourth quarters, provided 
there has not been a charged time-out 
for injury for either team during the 
first four minutes of that quarter. This 
time-out is to be taken the first time 
the ball is dead after four minutes have 
expired, and it is to be of two minutes 
duration.” 

E. F. GrIDer, 


Idaho H. S. Athletic Assn. 
Boise, Ida. 


Texas 


State football champions 

OR the first time in the history of 

the Interscholastic League, a team 
from the extreme southern end of the 
state annexed the championship of the 
state in football. On Dec. 26, before 
25,000 fans in the Cotton Bowl, the 
Corpus Christi Buccaneers overpow- 
ered Lubbock’s Westerners from the 
Panhandle, 20 to 6. 

The champions, coached by Harty 
Stitler, were a team without stars. It 
was well balanced as to size and 
showed excellent ability to block and 
tackle. The Buccaneers ran from a bal- 

(Continued on page 18) 
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SEALO-SAR 


SERVES THEM ALL 


HEN you apply a Seal-O-San finish, you share its 
benefits with every one who enters your gym. Team, 
coach, crowd, janitor—Seal-O-San serves them all. 


You protect your team against pulled tendons, torn liga- 
ments, or sprained ankles because the 100% non-slippery Seal- 
0-San finish permits quick starts and stops without skid or fall. 


And because you coach an injury-free squad, you boost 
yourself along to a successful season. Teamwork improves 
... plays “click” to ring up the points for victory ... You help 
your janitor cut maintenance costs because the Seal-O-San 
finish keeps dirt and rubber burns on top of the floor 

easily removed by a dustless mop—without costly scrubbing. 


You win the support of spectators because, on the beautiful,‘ 
speedy Seal-O-San floor, you give them their money’s worth 4 
by displaying the brand of basketball everybody enjoys. 


Today, more than 5000 coaches enjoy the advantages offered 
by Seal-O-San. Why not apply it on your gym floor—now? 


he WUNTINGTON = LABORATORIES hc 


Denver HUNTINGTON INDIANA — rononro 


This Seal-O-Son Coaches Besketboll Digest 

will be treosured by every coach in the 

country. If contains orticles, diagroms, 

photes, and suggestions oh offense, 

def . fund tols, ond tour 

play — written by America's leoding 
h its 


tents are of valve te 
university coach and high school coach 


One never finds unsightly, dust- 
catching cracks in PYRA-SEAL 


treated floors. That’s because 
PYRA-SEAL is so flexible...bend- 
ing with every movement of the 
floor. Gives an unbroken, yet slip- 
proof finish that defies age and 
wear.Athletic boards are enthusi- 
astic about PYRA-SEAL’S smart 
appearance and the way it 
makes fast play Safe . . . School 
boards praise its long, econom- 
ical wear. The most practical 
floor finish for any school or 
gymnasium floor. 
Only PYRA-SEAL Treatment 


Can Give You PYRA-SEAL Results 
It isn’t by accident that PYRA-SEAL 
treated floors look so beautiful—so 
long. PYRA-SEAL is made to do that. 
It is impervious to hot or cold water, 
acids, alkalis, alcohol, and ink. Gives 
a rich appearance with slip-proof 
safety. The most practical seal for 
gymnasium floors. Accept no sub- 
stitute. 

Learn how PYRA-SEAL can solve 
your floor maintenance problems. 


Write for free 
catalog today. 
Ly ‘i tove d 
Our ? b th 


ANNIVERSARY 


A quarter-century de- 
veted to perfecting 
floor finishes. 


and recommended by 
the Maple Flooring 
Mfrs. Assn., National 
Oak Flooring Mfrs. 
Assn., and specified by 
leading Architects. 


VESTAL CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, INC. 


SAINT LOUIS NEW YORK 


SCHOLASTIC COACH 


From the States 


(Continued from page 16) 


anced line with a double wingback and 
scored two of their three touchdowns 
on well planned and executed aerials. 
Their third tally was scored from a 
double spinner split-buck with the left 
half driving off the right tackle and 
racing 30 yards to the goal line. They 
used a six man line on defense with 
the two backers-up rather wide to stop 
Lubbock’s off tackle and end runs. 
Occasionally they would drop into a 
5-3-2-1 or a 6-3-2. 

Lubbock was sparked by a great 
tailback who was mainly responsible 
for the Westerners’ appearance in the 
Cotton Bowl. The losers operated from 
an unbalanced double wing. Most of 
their plays were double spinners with 
clever ball-handling adding to the de- 
ception. They scored after a 70-yard 
march overland. The passing attack 
that had helped vitally in carrying 
them to the finals was stopped cold by 
Corpus Christi. 

On defense, Lubbock kept shifting 
from a 6-2-2-1 to a 7-1-2-1 and a 5-3-2-1. 
However. during the season, Coach 
W. B. Chapman’s team used the 6-2-2>1 
most frequently. 

The most remarkable team of the 
1938 season was the Masonic Home 
eleven, which lost to Lubbock in the 
semi-finals. Coach Russell’s club aver- 
aged about 145 pounds, and yet had no 
difficulty stopping opponents that out- 
weighed them 25 pounds to a man. 
They threw passes from any point of 
the field. Against Highland Park they 
completed 23 out of 40 and against Lub- 
bock 18 of 43. What makes their 
achievements more remarkable is the 
fact that Masonic Home has an enroll- 
ment of only 125 students, including 
girls. 

The League has recently adopted the 
three- division plan under which 
schools of 500 or more will play in 
Class AA. This will prevent schools 
like Masonic Home from competing for 
the state championship in the future. 
This plan was so poorly received by 
the schools and football fans in the 
state that the member schools are now 
being asked to vote on an amendment 
which will allow schools in the lower 
divisions to compete against schools 
with larger enrollments. 


&-semester rule abandoned 


In 1940 the present 8-semester rule 
will be abandoned in favor of a no 
semester and 18-year-old rule. The 
schools are now voting on the follow- 
ing propositions: (1) to limit spring 
work to 30 calendar days, (2) that no 
games other than the ones sponsored 
by the League be played after Dec. 1, 
and (3) that no school be permitted to 
start fall training before Sept. 1. 

These amendments will permit the 
schools to devote more time to track 
and baseball, which have suffered in 
the past in schools that demand win- 
ning football. The amendments will 


also discourage intersectional games 
with teams outside the state. 


GOoBER KEYES, 


Texas H. S. Football Coaches Assn,, 
Lubbock, Tex. 
Illinois 


Individual defense popular 


URING early season basketball 
games the most popular style of 
defense appeared to be the individual 
man-to-man with the team falling back 
to the defensive area only when the 
opponents crossed the division line. As 
far as offense is concerned, the liberal- 
izing of action in the outer half of the 
free-throw circle did not seem to have 
caused any great change. Few teams 
have been centering their entire offense 
around the pivot post man in the vicin- 
ity of the free-throw line. 

The popularity of the four-foot space 
behind the backboard continues to 
grow among those schools that have 
provided for this extra space. The state 
finals will be played on a floor having 
the four-foot space and nearly all of 
the sectional tournaments will also 
provide for it. 

The two types of National Federation 
approved molded balls are being used 
interchangeably by many schools. 
Players do not seem to have any diffi- 
culty in adjusting themselves to the 
change and in many cases the balls 
have been used in alternate quarters of 
a game. Unless the contestants are told 
about it, they seldom know the differ- 
ence and immediately adjust them- 
selves to any slight variation in bounce 
between the two balls. 


Interest and attendance at basketball 
contests this season is on a par with 
that of the past several seasons. Many 
teams have already participated in one 
or more invitational tournaments. 
These tournaments have enabled the 
various sports writers to predict some 
of the strong contenders. Among the 
larger tournaments which have been 
held recently are the following: Mt. 
Vernon, won by Wood River; Pontiac. 
won by Dwight; Kankakee, won by 
Bradley; Chicago, won by Crane; De- 
Kalb, won by Glenbard; Pana, won by 
Witt; and Paxton, won by Paxton. 


The 1939 state swimming champion- 
ship will be determined at New Trier 
Township High School, Winnetka, on 
Feb. 24 and 25. The New Trier pool is 
one of the finest in the country and is 
large enough to accommodate eight 
lanes. The present holder: of the state 
championship is Lane Technical High 
School of Chicago. The school has an- 
other strong team and will be one of 
the leading contenders along with 
New Trier. Oak Park and Rockford. 


H. V. Porter, 
Ilinois H. S. Athletic Assn 
Chicago, Tl. 


(Continued on page 23) 
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What’s the secret of a 
PERFECT PERFORMANCE 


in athletics? 


@ Every athlete — in every sport — strives for a PERFECT PER. 
FORMANCE. Those who attain it have marked skill. But they have 
more—and need more—than skill, A PERFECT PERFORMANCE is 


the reward of those—and those only—who have PERFECT CON- 
DITION. 


We know that you want to impress this fact on YOUR STUDENTS. 
We believe that this new poster—printed on the next two pages— 
will help you do it. It contains an important and inspiring message 
from Richard F. Vaughan, Princeton's fine hockey coach, on how to 
attain the PERFECT CONDITION that is back of every PERFECT 
PERFORMANCE. 


How To Use This Poster 


This poster, strikingly printed in two colors, appears on the next 
two pages. We have placed it here so that you can be certain to 
have a copy. Remember, as an athletic director and coach, you have 
a greater opportunity to influence the development of the students 
in your school than most other members of the faculty. This poster 
offers you a chance to make that influence more effective than ever 
before. 


The poster can be easily removed without in any way damaging 
your copy of Scholastic Coach. With a knife, or letter opener, just 
fold back the two staples in the center spread and lift out the poster. 
Then mount it on your bulletin board where its message can be read 
not only by the members of athletic squads, but also by all other stu- 
dents in your school. 


If you wish additional posters, we will gladly send you any number 
up to five from the limited supply we now have. If for some special 
reason you desire a larger quantity we will endeavor to fill your order. 
Write direct to this office or use the Master coupon on the last page 
of this magazine. 


ALCOHOL EDUCATION 
1730 CHICAGO AVENUE, EVANSTON, ILL. 
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ALCOHOL and FATIGUE 


SCHOLASTIC COACH 


Facts in Alcohol Education for 


Coaches and Physical Education Directors 


Ss timing, alertness, skill—all are affected 
by fatigue. A speedy athlete becomes slow 
and awkward, an alert player becomes dull and 
sluggish, when fatigue sets in. That is why any 
coach would rather have a fresh second-stringer 


on the field than a tired, listless first-team player. 


No athlete is immune from fatigue. Every 
player tires toward the end of a hard, fast game. 
Yet why is it that some athletes can ‘take it" for 
incredibly long periods of play, while others start 
losing their speed, skill and timing all too quickly? 

There are many causes of fatigue—loss of 
sleep, improper diet, staleness, etc. Yet there is 
one thing that is sure to cause it—one thing that 
is certain to sap any athlete's energy and endur- 


ance—and that is alcohol. 


Many people think of alcohol as a stimulant, 
but this is incorrect. The first depressing effect 
noticeable is a release from restraint which gives 
the drinker a feeling of well-being and makes him 
less keenly aware of his environment. Over a long 


period of time the effect of alcohol is exactly the 


opposite of stimulating. The principal reason for 
this is the effect of alcohol on lactic acid—the 


acid in our muscles that governs endurance. 


Every time we move, we use up some of the 
sugar that is stored in the body for energy. When 
muscles contract, some sugar is changed into 
lactic acid. But it is important that this lactic acid 
be removed from the muscles after it is | 
otherwise it tires the muscles and interferes with 


their normal functioning. When alcohol is present, 


the lactic acid is not removed from the muscle as: 


quickly and the normal endurance of a player is 


greatly lessened. 


Both alcoholic intoxication and fatigue pro- 
duce temporary impairment of athletic or any 
other type of skill. Intoxication, however, affects 
a person's judgment as well as his physical condi- 
tion. While the fatigued athlete is generally 
aware of his decreased efficiency, an individual 
under the influence of alcohol is generally un- 


aware of inferior performance. 
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From the States 


(Continued from page 18) 


Kentucky 


“4” rank at Oxford 


ACH year, Kentucky produces a 
E colorful and outstanding basket- 
ball team from some small high school, 
and this year is no exception. As we 
go to press, little Oxford High Schoo! 
has compiled a record of 13 consecu- 
tive games without a defeat. Last year. 
the school won all of its regular season 
games and _ lost, in a big upset, to 
Georgetown in the district tournament 
This year, with a veteran club, Coach 
Jones’ team seems to be heading for 
high honors. Duncan at center, is one 
of the high scoring players in the state 
Wright, at forward, is also an outstand- 
ing offensive player. 

Coach Pat Payne’s Hazard Bulldogs 
are also riding the crest of a 12-game 
winning streak in which all of their 
victories, with the exception of one, 
have been very one-sided. The loss of 
two regulars at mid-term may weak- 
en his team to some extent from now 
on. However, the quintet still ranks as 
a powerhouse club and is sure to be 
back in Lexington for the state tour- 
nament. 

Basketball this year is quite differ- 
ent from that of a few years ago. The 
teams are playing an aggressive, fast- 
breaking, all floor, man-to-man de- 
fense in many sections, while in other 
sections many of the teams are using 
a zone defense. The scores are running 
higher than they have at any time in 
the past decade. 

Coaches and high school officials are 
praising the work of Coach Baer of 
Manuel and his great football team. 
which won the mythical national scho- 
lastic championship at Baton Rouge. 
La., on Dec. 31. The team defeated New 
Britain, Conn., 28 to 20 in a game 
played in connection with the sports 
program of the governor of the state. 

The state’s high school officials as- 
sociation, which was started by the 
Athletic Association, is functioning 
smoothly this year. Kentucky uses only 
resident officials in its state tournament 
finals. This alone has done much to- 
wards elevating the quality of officiat- 
ing in this state. 

Ohio, our neighboring state, is seri- 
ously considering adopting the 19- 
year age limit in sports. If this move 
is taken it is sure to affect the scholas- 
tic relationship between schools in the 
two states. At the present time, our 
eligibility rules are practically the 
same as Ohio’s, which facilitates inter- 
State scheduling. At present, New York 
and Texas are the only states operat- 
ing under the 19-year’age limit, but it 
seems safe to predict that some of the 
other states in this area will soon fol- 
low suit. (Texas will abandon the 19- 
year age limit in 1940. See notes under 
“Texas” on page 18.) 


W. J. “BLue” Foster. 
Kentucky H. S. Coaches Assn., 
Newport, Ky 


BASEBALL SHOE STYLE NB 
STYLE NB—A very fine Goodyear welt con- 
struction baseball shoe with split shank sole 
Made of Ath-Tan Kangaroo. Used by many 
professionals. 


SCHOOL PRICE $5.00 
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RIDDELL 


The Trade Mark of 


STYLE KB—Goodyear welt construction with 
straight sole. An extremely strong shoe. Upper 
made of the finest Athletic Tan leather. Used by 
quite a few Big League catchers and pitchers 
Bes? shoe in our line for this Purpose. 


SCHOOL PRICE $3.75 


STYLE 41—The finest value in a baseball! shoe 
Made of a tough grade of Athletic Tan leather. 
Split shank sole. 


SCHOOL PRICE $3.50 


STYLE 39—A very good shoe for the money. Upper 
made of a tough grade of Athletic Tan leather. 
Counter and insole made of best shoe fiber. Out- 
sole of good Oak leather. A value hard to beat. 


SCHOOL PRICE . $2.75 


TRACK 


STYLE S—Our finest model University shoe. 


STYLE N—A hand turned shoe made of very fine 
grade of Athletic Tan leather. Fits like a glove. 


SCHOOL PRICE $4.75 


STYLE T—A good durable track shoe. Upper made 
of tough Athletic Tan leather that insures fit, com- 


fort and resists perspiration. 


SCHOOL PRICE $3.50 


STYLE J—Field or jumping shoe of a grade cor- 
responding to Style S. Has counter and two spikes 


in heel. Our very best yellowback field shoe. 


SCHOOL PRICE $6.50 


SHOES 


o STYLE 75—A very strong shoe of welt con- 
light, but very durable glove-fitting yellowback 
Kangarco sprint shoe. Hand-turned construction 


SCHOOL PRICE $6.00 


struction. Highest grade oak soles. Made 
of Athletic Tan leather. Two spikes in heel. 


SCHOOL PRICE $5.00 


STYLE § 


1259 N. 


wooo st. JOHN T. RIDDELL, INC. 


CHICAGO 
ILLINOIS 
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BASKETBALL 
7 


FOOTBALL 
SOFT BALL 
SOCCER 
HOCKEY 
JACKETS 
EMBLEMS 


THE CRIMSON TIDE 


COLOR MAKES THE HEADLINES 


THE GOLDEN HORDE 


TEAMS LOOK BEST iN COLOR 


THE GREEN WAVE 


COLOR GENERATES PUBLICITY 


THE RED RAIDERS 


COLOR CREATES SPIRIT 


KAHNFAST SATINS 


Reg. U. 8S. Pat. Off. 


444 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


W rite for 


FREE 


TOWEL and ROBE 
| PORTFOLIO 


The McARTHUR PLAN 
PROVIDES QUALITY TOWEL SER- 
VICE AT EXTREMELY LOW COST! 


Write today for our FREE Towel Plan Book which 
gives detailed information on how to run your 
school towel system efficiently and economically. 
Included in book are sample swatches of the 
McArthur line of quality towels and robes. 
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High School 
Rules Changes 


(Continued from page 10) 


juries occurred most frequently were: 
off tackle. 148 plays resulting in some 
form of injury; end run, 116; and in- 


| side tackle, 55. Tackling proved to be 


the most dangerous type of activity, 
192 cases being reported in which in- 
jury resulted. Blocking was next with 
90 and being tackled was third with 71. 

A summation of all injuries follow: 
total 1l-man injuries, 604 (41.5 per 
1,000) ; total 1l1-man coverage, 14,568: 
total six-man injuries, 34 (18 per 
1,000); total six-man coverage, 1,878: 
total eight-man injuries, 16 (28 per 
1,000); total six-man coverage, 1,878: 
It is very obvious that the fewer men 
used the less chance there is of injury. 
In the 1l-man game the greatest num- 
ber of injuries occurred outside the 20- 
yard lines (254). 134 injuries occurred 
between the 20-yard line and the goal 
line, and 29 injuries were recorded in 
the end zone. Injury incidence was 
greatest in the third quarter, the next 
highest number being recorded in the 
second period. 

The Committee on Sportsmanship’s 
report was submitted by H. R. Dieter- 
ich, LaMar Sarra and W. L. Shupp. 
“The coach has a direct responsibility 
in the matter of sportsmanship train- 
ing, not only to his players but to the 
spectators as well. Coaches who take 
unfair advantage of opponents, who 
teach players to disregard the spirit of 
the code even though they may be 
within the letter of the rules, or who 
allow players. spectators or supporters 
to heckle opposing teams or officials. 
have no place in a game which should 
have as one of its major purposes, the 
inculcation of sportsmanship.” 

A proposed blank for collecting sta- 
tistics through the 1939 season was 
brought to the attention of the mem- 
bers by F. P. Maguire of the Research 
Committee. A copy of this blank is be- 
ing supplied to each member with the 
request that suggestions be sent to the 
secretary so that the final sheet can be 
made up in time for the 1939 season. 
Each mern.ber was urged to organize 
his state in such a way that accurate 
statistics may be gathered on these 
blanks next year. 

H. L. Ray gave a comprehensive re- 
port on progress which has been made 
by the interscholastic rules committee 
during the past seven years. He out- 
lined the several dozen provisions 
which were originated by the inter- 
scholastic committee and which have 
since been universally adopted in the 
various codes. He also outlined some of 
the relationships between the tradi- 
tional football game and Canadian rug- 
by. In some cases the Canadian rules 
have provisions which might wel] be 
considered for future action by the 
committee. He closed his report by rec- 
ommending that the committee con- 
tinue its efforts to make a safer game. 
to simplify the code and to continue 


| adapting the game to scholastic needs. 
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High School Game in Florida 


By Frank Leahy 


lt was a happy coincidence for Scholastic 
Coach that Frank Leahy, Boston College's new 
head football coach, was relaxing on the beach 
at Jacksonville, Fla., while the Norwalk, Conn.. 
High School eleven and an all-star team of 
local players were preparing for their post- 
season game on Jan. 2. Mr. Leahy, who con- 
tributed ''Center Play’ in the September 1938 
Scholastic Coach while he was line coach at 
Fordham University attended the game and 
thoughtfully sent along this technical report. 


on its 1938 schedule, the Nor- 
walk, Conn., High School 
eleven went on to establish its claim 
to grid greatness by defeating two 
powerhouse teams in post-season 
meetings. In the first of these extra- 


Vio hurdling every opponent 


. curricular contests on Dec. 3, Nor- 


walk defeated Stamford, one of the 
strongest high school teams in the 
East, 20 to 14 in what was probably 
the most exciting game ever staged 
in the Nutmeg state. 

Asa reward for their fine perform- 
ance, the Norwalks were given a shot 
at an all-star team of the best senior 
players in Jacksonville, Fla. And 
what a team the all-stars had! The 
Southerners fielded six members of 
the Lee High School state champions 
and other outstanding players from 
the city schools. The squad was 
handled by coaches Trodgen, Hauser 
and Kirkman. 


DIAG. |: This cleverly conceived pass play 
worked perfectly against the Yankees’ 6-3-2. 


When the two teams squared off 
on Jan. 2 under a hot Florida sun, 
it wasn’t surprising to find Ike Kern’s 
Norwalk team on the short end of the 
betting odds. Since the winters in 
Connecticut are not very conducive 
to football drills, the Norwalk team 
hadn’t practiced out of doors since 
its ‘victory over Stamford a month 
before. Then, too, the all -star team 
was studded with fine players who 
had size and were acclimated to the 
hot weather. With all these factors 


against them, the Northern boys 
were not given much of a chance to 
win. But again Norwalk upset the 
dope bucket. In a brilliantly played 
and hard fought game, the Connecti- 
cut team upset the home forces 14 
to 7. 

It took only a few minutes for the 
large crowd to realize that Norwalk 
hadn’t traveled 1,000 miles just for 
the train ride. Kern’s team held its 
hard-driving opponents to only one 
first down in the opening quarter. 
As the half progressed the visitors 
weakened perceptibly. They were 
being hit harder, perhaps, than ever 
before and the heat was sapping their 
strength. Shortly before the half 
ended Jacksonville scored on the pass 
play outlined in Diag. 1. 


DIAG. 2: Norwalk scored on this play after 
double teaming both the tackle and the end. 


Norwalk came out for the second 
half a different team. Instead of ab- 
sorbing the heat, it now turned it on. 
The Yankees scored two touchdowns 
on two long marches of 75 and 65 
yards. They scored first on the play 
shown in Diag. 2. Mickey Connolly, 
aided by some fine blocking in front 
of him, dove over the goal line after 
driving three yards outside his right 
end. He then kicked the extra point. 

The second touchdown was scored 
on a beautifully executed forward 
pass play (Diag 3). On this play, 
D’Amato, Norwalk’s hard-hitting 
fullback, received the ball from 
center spun and handed it to Con- 
nolly. Connolly then faded back quite 
deep and threw a perfect strike to 
Bill Connery, the brilliant little right 
halfback. The receiver sped 30 yards 
without being touched. 

Late in the last quarter Jackson- 
ville threatened to even the score. 
The Rebels from the Orange country 
drove from midfield all the way down 
to the three-yard line. With first 
down coming up, goal to go and less 


(Concluded on page 38) 
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HARD 
HITTERS 


DEPEND UPON 
STRONG, FIRM 


HANDS 


Proper bandaging is perhaps the 
greatest single factor in the 
preservation of a boxer's hands. 
Spike Webb's bandaging tech- 
nique fully explained in the Ace 
Athletic Manual. 


ACE BANDAGES 
Elastic Without Rubber 


Sold through Sporting Goods Dealers 
and Drug Stores 


P. S. Have you tried Ace Adherent 
under adhesive tape to keep it 
from slipping? Try it now. 


BECTON, DICKINSON & CO. 
Rutherford, N. J. 


BECTON, DICKINSON & CO. SC 2 
RUTHERFORD, N. J. 


Please send me [] free copy of the Ace Ath- 
letic Manual 


(] sample of Ace Adherent 
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BASKETBALL EDU 


_Announces the 
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UATIONAL BUREAU 


teclor O the new 


: ST-BILT PRODUCTS ACTIVITIES 


AQ Retuabings 


College and university graduate, with A.B. and B.P.E. degrees—director of 
athletics and coach of basketball, with a twenty-year average of .802— 
resigned as coach to enlist in World War—is a member of the American 
Legion—past president National Basketball Coaches’ Association of 
America—past member of the Basketball Rules Committee—former chair- 
man A.A.U. Basketball Committee—Official in National A.A.U. Basketball 
Tournaments for thirteen years—recognized football official in Western 
Conference and Missouri Valley—basketball instructor in nationally known 
summer coaching schools—director of Inter-collegiate athletic tournaments 
for selection of Olympic basketball team—field education work introducing 
Last-Bilt basketball, two-and-one-half years. 


4 


On such an impressive record the Basketball Educational Bureau rests the 
directorship of the Last-Bilt Products Activities—to carry on an educational 
program, particularly in basketball. These activities, however, are to be 
in the interests of Last-Bilt Products as a whole, rather than for any one 
manufacturer—with a definite purpose of introducing the economies and 
perfect playing qualities of Last-Bilt Products, and, to further and create a 
greater acceptance. Last-Bilt Products have been tried and tested and 
have proven worthy of such an educational program—particularly be- 
cause of their lasting sphericity, lasting uniformity in size and weight and 
the greater saving, irrespective of the purchase price, that is possible with 
its two to three times longer playing life. Mr. Schabinger will confine his 
activities to the interests of all licensees, licensed under the Last-Bilt 
patents, numbers 2,086,094 and 2,116,479 and its registered insignia. His 
work will clarify the advantages in the use of Last-Bilt Products and foster 
an assurance that the Last-Bilt Products cannot be substituted for in their 
superior qualities of play and economy. 


For any further information, write or call 


BASKETBALL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


Room 1727—Republic Building 
209 South State Street 


Chicago, Illinois 
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2) WHEN SORE MUSCLES 
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-Relieve 
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quickly 

with. 

Absorbine Jr. 


ye 7 Brachialis 
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Flush Poisonous FATIGUE ACIDS 
out of ACHING MUSCLES 


SORE, TIRED MUSCLES can handicap 
the star of any team. Don’t let this happen 
to you—get after those poisonous fatigue 
acids that settle in your muscles after a stren- 
uous workout—make them swell and ache. 
Absorbine Jr. is what you need. Accepted 
laboratory tests prove it speeds the blood 
through the muscles to flush out the fatigue 
acids. Works fast to help keep you in top 
form. Splash it on after every practice and 
game and 2 or 3 times a day. Great for the 
rubdown! Many coaches and trainers have 
recommended Absorbine Jr. for over 40 years. 


FREE SAMPLE. Write W. F. Young, Inc., 
400 Lyman St., Springfield, Mass. 


FAMOUS also for Athlete's Foot—Sprains—Bruises 


ABSORBINE JR. 
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Sugar Bowl Game Report 


(Continued from page 7) 


Then, after a shovel pass was 
dropped by Clark and Sparks on a 
spinner into the line gained only a 
half yard, O’Brien hit pay dirt again. 
With third down coming up and nine 
and a half yards to go for a first down, 
and with everyone in the Stadium 
sensing a forward pass, O’Brien 
passed to Horner who made a bril- 
liant catch on the Skibos’ 31. When 
Condit, Tech safety man, in an at- 
tempt to intercept the pass overran 
the receiver, Horner wheeled around 
and scampered thirty-one yards for 
the winning touchdown (Diag. 6). 


Diag. 6 


Horner went straight downfield at half speed, 
turned and pulled in a bullet pass and then 
wheeled around and ran for a score. The 
T.C.U. halfbacks shot out to the flats and 
Looney, left end, cut over the middle. Aldrich 
this time took the weak-side end and Taylor 
(right guard) worked on the strong-side end. 


O’Brien again missed the point 
and the score stood 12 to 7. The out- 
come of the game at this point was 
far from being settled, for the 
aroused Skibos came back with a 
rush. Muha, Condit and Laposki 
slashed and sliced their way over- 
land to the Frogs’ 27-yard line where 
the attack bogged down as three for- 
ward passes failed. Some readers 
may second-guess Moersch’s judg- 
ment at this point but the reasoning 
behind his selections was logical. 
With first down and 10 to go on the 
27, he tried Muha on an end run. The 
play gained only a yard because the 
Texan defense had become tighter 
and the secondary had crept up 
closer. With second and nine he 
tried a pass which looked enough 
like a running play for an instant to 
enable Betz to get behind the defen- 
sive halfback, Hall. However, Car- 
negie had no O’Brien to throw the 
ball. The pass was clear out of the 
end zone, incomplete. Now with third 


and nine coming up, there was no 
choice but to pass. T.C.U. was wait- 
ing for it and so another forward be- 
came incomplete. With fourth and 
nine Moersch went into punt forma- 
tion and attempted another pass, but 
Aldrich intercepted and ran back to 
the Frogs’ 21, just about ending Car- 
negie’s hopes for a victory. 

The Skibos appeared worn at the 
point and when T.C.U. passed and 
ran the ball to midfield, Carnegie’s 
second team entered the game. A 
beautiful pass, O’Brien to Hall, 
brought the Texans into scoring 
territory on the Skibos’ 16-yard line 
but here Tech’s second team held 
and took the ball on downs on their 
own eight-yard line. Tech punted out 
safely but in a twinkling of an eye- 
lash the Texans were back on the 
Skibos’ six-yard line as a result of 
some fine bucking by Wilkinson and 
some nice running by Hall and Clark 
after receiving either shovel or for- 
ward passes. However, the Tech 
team stalled the Texans again with 
its seven diamond defense in which 
Guffrey, second-string center, par- 
ticularly stood out. So on fourth 
down with goal to go, and realizing 
that a field goal would necessitate 
Tech’s scoring two touchdowns or a 
touchdown and a field goal to win, 
O’Brien place-kicked a field goal, 
making the score 15 to 7. 


x Xx 


Diag. 7 
O'Brien dropped back as he did on all his 


passes and threw a shovel pass overhand to 
Hall behind the line of scrimmage. Taylor took 
the defensive right end while Sparks and White 
led the interference outside the defensive 
tackle, who was double teamed by Clark and 
Looney. Next to O'Brien's super passing, the 
shovel pass was T.C.U.'s most potent weapon. 


About six minutes of time re- 
mained and the Tech regulars re- 
entered the game for a last desperate 
offensive. It almost clicked on the 
kick-off. Muha, the outstanding Ski- 
bo offensive man, took Horner’s kick 
on the Tech four-yard line and be- 
hind some fine blocking returned 57 
yards where he was brought down 
from the side by Aldrich. The Skibos’ 
attack sputtered as Sherrod, substi- 
tute guard, broke through and first 
tossed Betz for a five-yard loss on an 
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attempted end around and then har- 
assed Jordano on a forward pass. 
The pass was short and intercepted 
by O’Brien. That ended the excite- 
ment. 

In summing up the technical rea- 
sons for Texas Christian’s conclusive 
victory. the following points are 
quite clear: 

1. It has a big tough team, physi- 
cally the equal of any team that 
played football last season. 


2. It has in Davey O’Brien a short 
passer of uncanny accuracy and 
poise. He led every receiver. Never 
once did an end or wingback have to 
slow up or come back for the ball. 


3. It gives its passer the best pro- 
tection ever seen. 


4. It has a cleverly planned pass 
attack and receivers who are thor- 
oughly trained in the art of right- 
angle cutting. 

In view of the fact that the block- 
ing, running and tackling was of 
such a vicious and savage nature, it 
was remarkable to note that no pen- 
alties for roughness or foul play were 
inflicted. A few offsides, a delay of 
game, and excessive time out were 
the only penalties called by the offi- 
cials who were both highly efficient 
and complete masters of the game. 
The sportsmanship and respect the 
players had for each other impressed 


. everyone. On the second touchdown 


pass to Horner, the Carnegie right 
end rushed hard and as the pass left 
O’Brien’s hand drove into the little 
giant, knocking him down. However, 
upon seeing Horner score, the Tar- 
tan extended a hand and congrat- 
ulated Davey upon the fine heave. On 
another occasion as Carnegie was in 
the midst of hammering the ball 
down field, a Frog lineman was heard 
to cry out, “C’mon, let’s get the ball 
and go on the offense ourselves. 
These guys are tough!” All the Car- 
negie boys readily admitted O’Brien 
was too much for them, and that the 
shovel passes to Hall and Clark were 
the plays that caused them the most 
trouble (Diags. 7 and 8). 


Diag. 8 


The same type of shovel pass outlined in Diag. 
7 but this time run to the strong side. Sparks 
blocked out the defensive left end, Hall and 
Horner double teamed the tackle in, and 
Taylor, Kline and Looney led Clark inside the 
Carnegie end. The ball-carrier had to beat 
the defensive weak-side linemen to the hole. 
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OS 
AWARD SWEATERS 


O’Shea award sweaters embody quality, style and distinction 
which lives up to the traditions of American sport. Next to the 
honor of receiving his letter, the athletic star prizes the dis- 
tinguished garment which carries it, for he knows it will last as 
long as the memory of his achievements. 


The new O’Shea award sweaters for 1939 excel even their 
previous high standards. O’Shea hydrotoning brings new life and 
longer wear to the fine wools of which they are knitted. Style 
and fit are assured by the most careful workmanship. 


Specify O’Shea award sweaters this year and you will earn the 
undying gratitude of your letter men. Just ask the coach who 
gave them last year—and the years before. 


O’SHEA KNITTING MILLS 


2701 N. PULASKI ROAD . . CHICAGO, ILL. 


NO NEEDLES IN 


GENUINE JIM-FLEX MATS 


Make sure the mats you use in your gym are free from 
broken needles. You can be sure when you have 
genuine JIM-FLEX mats for they are made by the 


platten process. No needles are used to punch 


this felt together. It is rolled into a highly 
resilient pad that is even and free from 
lumpy spots. 


The ideas of many of the 
nation's leading gym, box- 
ing and wrestling coaches 
have been combined to 
make JIM-FLEX mats out- 
standing in design and con- 
struction. They are guaran- 
teed to satisfy and are 
priced to fit in the most 
limited budget. Send for 
complete information be- 


fore you buy. W rite 


NATIONAL Sports Equipment Co. 
Fond du Lac, Wis. 


365-376 Marquette St. 


MEDART Telescopic GYM SEATS 


Safe to use and safe to operate. .. . Employs 
the modern telescopic principle of operation. 
. « « Occupies minimum floor area when 
“nested” thus freeing valuable floor space for 
class use. . . . Easily installed in existing 
buildings as well as in new gymnasiums... . 
One hundred per cent “‘Medart”’ built by the 
oldest manufacturer of Gymnasium Appa- 
ratus, Basketball Backstops, Lockers, Lock- 
and Pool 


erobes, Playground Apparatus, 
Equipment. 


Write for Catalogs 


FRED MEDART MANUFACTURING CO. 


3540 DEKALB ST. . » 


» » » 
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Rose Bowl Game 
(Continued from page 9) 


back and place kicked a perfect field 
goal to give Duke a 3 to 0 lead. 

Hardly had the spectators settleg 
back in their seats, when U.S.C. 
came back with a vengeance. A few 
minutes after Ruffa’s goal, Day of 
U.S.C. loosed a beautiful punt which 
bounded to Duke’s eight-yard line 
Spangler fumbled when he attempt- 
ed to pick up the ball and it was 
recovered by Gaspar, the California 
tackle. It was now U.S.C.’s turn to 
crow. 

Duke took time out at this point. 
The players showed wonderful spirit 
by patting Spangler on the back and 
assuring him that they would hold, 


| When play was resumed, U.S.C. 
| shifted five men to the right of cen- 


ter and attempted to run to the short 
side of the field. The ball-carrier was 
spilled for a four-yard loss. The next 
play was a pass that fell incomplete 
over the goal line. Lansdell then ran 
over tackle from a single wing to 
the left (long side of field), and 
picked up four yards. On the fourth 
down the Californians were penal- 
ized five yards for taking too much 
time in calling signals. Gaspar was 
called back from his tackle position 


| to try for the field goal that would 
tie the score. His attempt was wide. : 


Duke put the ball in play on its 
20-yard line, O’Mara hitting right 
guard for two yards. Tipton then 
punted and Lansdell made a fair 
catch on his own 39. The Trojan 
rooters settled back wearily to watch 
what appeared to be sure defeat for 
the home team. 

Howard Jones’ team picked this 
point to put on the only sustained 
drive of the game. The first five 
plays they attempted were running 
plays (off tackle, five yards; off 
tackle, one yard; end run, seven 
yards; off tackle, five yards; end 
around, three yards). Lansdell then 
threw a pass to fullback Peoples for 
a gain of six yards. U.S.C. took time 
out while Doyle Nave _ replaced 
Lansdell at quarter. This breathing 
spell cost the Californians five yards 
for they had already consumed their 
full quota of time outs. 


The ball was now on Duke’s 39- 
yard line. There was little more than 
a minute to go and Duke still seemed 
safe. But Nave wrapped his hands 
around the ball and proceeded to 
pitch four perfect strikes to Kreu- 
ger (Diags. 11-14). The first strike 
was good for eight yards. On the 
next down he eluded the Dukes 
who rushed him and zipped one to 
Kreuger on the Southerners’ 16- 
yard stripe. While the crowd wen 
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ne stark mad, he completed another 
pass to his big end, but Kreuger was 
nailed as he caught it for a two-yard 
‘field loss. On second down, Nave faded 
pack to his own 40-yard line and 
ttled waved at Kreuger to get into posi- 
1S.c tion. The end circled, raced into the 
\ few end zone and pulled in the touch- 
uy of down pass that won the game for 
vhich Southern California. 
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the tailback position, took the snap, faded 
15 39- back slightly and shot a 15-yard pass over 
. center to Al Kreuger, left end. On the next 
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GALLET- GUINAND « GALCO 
and SECURITY TIMERS 


are made by the world’s best 
chronograph craftsmen 


FREE CATALOG ON REQUEST 
° 


JULES RACINE & CO. 


20 WEST 47th STREET + NEW YORK 


ATHLETE'S FOOT control becomes more thorough, 
economical where new Alta-Co Powder (patent 
pending) is used. Kills fungi quickly. Non-irritating 
to skin. Stays stable in solution. 


Write for report C-92 
THE C. B. DOLGE CO. WESTPORT, CONN. 


Mta-Co 


POWDER 
R for the foot tub 
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New Books on the Sportshelf 


BASEBALL (Individual Play ard 
Team Strategy). By Jack Coombs. Pp. 
278. Illustrated -— photographs and 
drawings. New York: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc. $2.75. 


HE new year is only a month old 

and already the long famine on 
baseball literature has been broken 
with a vengeance. Following close on 
the heels of Ethan Allen’s Major 
League Baseball comes Baseball by 
Jack Coombs. With the sport celebrat- 
ing its centennial in 1939 and the book 
mart flourishing it looks like happy 
days are ahead for the baseball public. 
_ Author Jack Coombs is no stranger 
in our midst. Scholastic Coach readers 
will remember him as the mastermind 
behind our annual spring baseball quiz. 
One of the greatest pitchers of his day 
(1906 - 1918, Philadelphia Athletics, 
Brooklyn, and Detroit) and now coach 
at Duke University, Coombs has all 
the necessary background for a pro- 
fessor of baseball. His years of experi- 
ence in the big time and in coaching 
enables the Duke mentor not only to 
lay down sound playing principles but 
also to demonstrate the use of these 
principles in actual play. 

Baseball is a clear, thorough and ex- 
haustive textbook on how to play the 
game, and there isn’t a player who 
wouldn’t be the better for reading it. 
The author describes every possible 
detail of offensive and defensive play, 
breaking his text down according to 
individual positions. Approximately 
100 illustrations, arranged in full-page 
plates, are used to illustrate the text. 
To make sure that the reader is ab- 
sorbing the material as he goes along, 
Mr. Coombs checks up at the end of 
each chapter with a series of shrewdly 
worded questions. If you can answer 
these questions Mr. Coombs “permits” 
you to continue with the next chapter, 
satisfied that you have absorbed the 
quintessence of the text. 

Part 3 of the book (the first two sec- 
tions consisting of offense and defense) 
is one of the most ingenious, absorb- 
ing and practical devices for teaching 
inside baseball that has come along in 
a long time. The author organizes and 
plays in the book, a mythical nine-in- 
ning game. In each inning he pur- 
posely commits several strategical er- 
rors, poses a question for the reader 
and then analyzes the situation and 
gives the correct answer. And to help 
the reader better visualize the situa- 
tion, Coombs drops in 18 clear-cut dia- 
grams of typical game situations with 
the assignments of every player shown 
by arrows. 

Let us play part of the first inning 
with Prof. Coombs: Visiting team at 
bat, White up. “Knowing that the first 
batter in an inning should invariably 
take at least one strike, White looked 
at the first pitch. The umpire called 
a ball. The second pitch was also a ball. 

“Should the batsman hit when he is 
a lead-off man with two called balls? 
The only time a batsman should hit 


with two balls and no strikes is when 
there is an opportunity for a hit-and- 
run play, when with two men out he 
tries for a long hit and to get into a 
scoring position, or when his team- 
mates are in a scoring position. 

“White took one called strike. The 
next pitch was a ball. Should White 
hit with three balls and one strike? 
Not as a lead-off man... .” The author 
goes through nine innings in the same 
manner. The game is intriguing and 
an education in itself. Section 4 is on 
practical problems of organization and 
management and the last part is on 
the treatment of minor injuries. Dr. 
A. R. Shands, Jr., associate professor 
of surgery in charge of orthopedics at 
the Duke University Hospital and Med- 
ical School, contributed this last chap- 
ter. 


TENNIS (Fundamentals and Tim- 
ing). By Ethel Sutton Bruce and Bert 
O. Bruce. Pp. 116. Illustrated—photo- 
graphs and drawings. New York: Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc. $2.50. 


N TENNIS the Bruce family is “in 

the groove.” To develop the sense 

of timing so essential in the production 

of strokes, the authors have worked 

out a simple rhythmic scheme of teach- 

ing which they call the “counting” sys- 
tem. 

Since only two movements of the 
arm and racket are necessary in strok- 
ing—the back and forward swings— 
these are numbered “one” and “two” 
and the movement regulating the 
change of direction and the level of the 
forward swing occurs on the word 
“and.” The authors analyze all the ba- 
sic strokes in simple but complete 
terms and coordinate the movements 
for beginners with the counting sys- 
tem. 

The book is copiously illustrated 
with many free-line drawings and 86 
action photographs of May Doeg and 
Jack Tidball. Tidball is the young Cal- 
ifornian who trimmed Don Budge in 
one of the champion’s last stands as an 
amateur. The authors are well quali- 
fied to write a book on fundamentals. 
Mrs. Bruce is one of the famous Sutton 
sisters who dominated American wo- 
men’s tennis for several years. Since 
turning professional in 1922 she has 
been teaching tennis at the University 
of California at Lo. Angeles. 


TEACHABLE MOMENTS. By Dr. 
Jay B. Nash. Pp. 244. New York: A. S. 
Barnes & Co. $1.50. 


R. NASH is a versatile gentleman. 
Not only is he chairman of the de- 
partment of health and physical edu- 
cation at New York University, but he 
is a famous author. a lecturer who is 
in wide demand and a cook of consid- 
erable repute, having made waffles for 
as many as 75 persons at once. This is 4 
lot of waffles to turn out in one sit- 
ting but Dr. Nash can do it. We have 
seen him in action and will vouch for 


—— 
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both the quantity and quality of the 
Nash de luxe waffle. 

When Dr. Nash is not over the stove, 
he is one of the most progressive phys- 
ical educators of the day. Like Rous- 
seau he believes in getting back to na- 
ture. In Teachable Moments he gives 
the simple and fundamental principles 
of health, putting to rout the bogey- 
man that over-health conscious chil- 
dren believe -is lurking everywhere 
ready to pounce upon them after a 
slip. 

The author is a man of great sim- 
plicity and he writes in a plain, very 
readable manner. As he points out in 
the introduction, this is a treatise by a 
layman, directed to laymen and pro- 
duced at the request of laymen. He 
explains what health is, the periods in 
the lives of children and adults when 
health and hygiene are most teachable 
and how health and happiness are best 
attained. 

The home, the community and the 
school can all play an important role 
in the pursuit of health and happiness 
and Dr. Nash tells exactly how. His 
approach is through the simple and 
free method. Rest, sleep, the ability to 


_ relax and a balanced diet of plain sim- 


ple foods is the foundation upon which 
health rests. 


THE SCHOOL HEALTH PROGRAM 
(Report of the Regents’ Inquiry). By 
C.-E. A. Winslow. Pp. 120. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co. $1.50. 


N 1935 a special committee of the 

Board of Regents of New York made 
an inquiry into the character and cost 
of public education in the state in or- 
der to find out what the educational 
system is accomplishing, how well its 
total program fits present-day needs, 
what the costs of that program are and 
should be, and several other pertinent 
facts. 

During the past several years the In- 
quiry has been publishing a limited 
part of the materials which have been 
brought together—such studies as bear 
directly upon central issues and ma- 
jor problems emerging in public edu- 
cation. This study on the health pro- 
gram is one of these phases. The views 
expressed in the volume, however, are 
those of the author and not the Re- 
gents, although the Regents have given 
Professor Winslow (Yale University) 
and his associates their full blessing. 

In his book, Proressor Winslow 
breaks down the New York State pro- 
gram into seven isolated units, dis- 
cusses the present-day scope of each 
of these units, and proffers recom- 
mendations for the future. The mate- 
rial is organized under the following 
headings: the school health program, 
sanitation in the schools, mental hy- 
giene, health instruction in the schools, 
physical education and recreation, 
health services, and summary of rec- 
ommendations. 

Although the study was confined to 
New York State, the material has uni- 
versal implications. Every man in the 
physical education field should find the 
material both interesting and valuable. 
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AMERICAN PRODUCTS are PREFERRED 
and SPECIFIED by LEADING SCHOOL 
AUTHORITIES from COAST to COAST 


AMERICAN PLAYGROUND DEVICE CO. 


FOREMOST MANUFACTURERS OF PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT 


ANDERSON 


BICYCLE 
RACKS 


American Bicycle Racks 
are the answer to that 
“Bicycle Parking" prob- 
lem so perplexing to 
School Authorities. Send 
for literature and prices. 

American Official 
* Regulation Diving 

Boards lead for per- 

formance. 


AMERICAN 
FOOT BATHS 


American Foot Baths and 
Hypochlorite are guar- 
anteed to kill Athlete's 
Foot Fungi in less than 30 
seconds. Economical and 
Dependable. Send for il- 
lustrated literature. 
American Play- 
ground Equipment 
is most durable and 


dependable, send for 
complete catalogue. 


AMERICAN 
GYM MATS 


The springy resiliency of 
American Gym Mats as- 
sures utmost satisfaction. 
Long wearing and du- 
rable. Send for literature. 


CHAIN LINK 
TENNIS MATS 
Replace those trouble- 
some cord nets now— 
American chain link nets 
are economical and dur- 


able—Send today for lit- 
erature and prices. 


INDIANA 
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@ FOOTBALL 
@ BASKETBALL 
@ SWIMMING 


and a special course in 


Basketball Officiating 


Watch for future 
announcements 


regarding 


LONG ISLAND UNIVERSITY 
COACHING SCHOOL 


at Manhattan Beach, Brooklyn, N. Y., August 21-26. 


Here's a chance to enjoy a vacation at the largest beach of its 
kind in the world, see the World's Fair, and get your 1939-40 
coaching plans and ideas from the nation's leading coaches. 
Complete up-to-the-minute courses will be given for football, 
basketball and swimming coaches. 


For additional information 
write to 


CLAIR F. BEE 
Long Island University 
300 Pearl St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


POTSY CLARK 


Brooklyn Dodgers Coach 


BUCK FREEMAN 


Former St. Johns University Coach 
“Wonder Five” 


CLAIR BEE 


L. I. University Coach 


PAT KENNEDY 


Leading Basketball Official ° 
and at least 4 other leading coaches 


HERES SOMETHING YOULL 
SURELY WANT ...... 


This year will be the 100th Anniversary of BASEBALL... 
you will want to keep posted on what is happening. The 
Sporting News—the baseball paper of the world, with all its 
staff will carry the very latest news from over the country, 
features by baseball’s best writers. Box scores and inside dope 
on all the Major and principal minor leagues. Read it every 
week. Today send for a sample copy—only a dime. 


THE NATIONAL BASEBALL WEEKLY 
/ 


' 7 Name 
ONLY / 


10¢ 


/ 
EACH / 
copy / City 


4 . 
/ Che Sporting News 
J Established 1886 


‘ ST. LOUIS 


/ 
. ddress 


State 


MISSOURI 
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College Football 
Rules Changes 


ESPITE the usual quota of pessj- 
1D mistic and monitory speeches 
at the joint conventions of the 
American Football Coaches’ Associa- 
tion and the National Collegiate Ath. 
letic Association in Chicago during the 
Christmas recess, it was generally felt 
that intercollegiate football is hum- 
ming along smoothly and needs no 
general overhauling. 

The nation’s college coaches went 
into the meeting convinced that the 
game is satisfactory just as it is. A 
meeting of the coaches’ rules commit- 
tee failed to produce a single recom- 
mendation for a major change in the 
code. Lou Little, Columbia University 
mentor and rules committee chairman, 
summed up the sentiment of the 
coaches when he said: “We feel that 
defense and offense are fairly well 
equalized and what we are after now 
is a period of stabilization — one in 
which little technical changes may be 
made to advantage but which will not 


confuse either spectators, players or’ 


coaches.” 

With this thought in mind the com- 
mittee drew up six minor recommen- 
dations for rules changes to pass along 
to the N.C.A.A. legislative body. They 
urged the central rules committee to 
make the following changes: 


1. In case of a forward pass, all in- 
eligible receivers must remain on the 
line of scrimmage until the pass is 
touched or completed. Violation would 
mean the loss of a down and a 15-yard 
penalty. 

2. A 15-yard penalty from the spot 
of the previous down plus loss of a 
down when a forward pass is touched 
by an ineligible receiver on or behind 
the line of scrimmage. 

3. A punted ball grounded by the 
kicking team no longer be considered 
a foul. Under present rules fouls on 
the same play by opposing teams offset 
each other and do not permit a kicking 
team, for instance, to decline a penalty 
to take advantage of a good punt 
should it ground the ball and the op- 
position also foul. 

4. Modification of the “loss of ball” 


| penalty in case of a foul by a player of 


the punting team while the ball is in 
the air and in the field of play. 

5. Stricter enforcement of the rule 
which provides a 15-yard penalty and 
loss of a down for intentional ground- 
ing of a pass. 

6. A careful study of equipment in 
the interest of safety to players and 
that all equipment, including the ball, 
rigidly comply with specifications set 


| forth in the official N.C.A.A. rules. 


In one of the most uneventful and 
shortest sessions in years, the N.C.A.A. 
rules committee met in Colorado 
Springs, Colo., and put its stamp of ap- 
proval on two of the coaches’ recom- 
mendations, the only two changes that 
were made in the football code. They 
lightened the penalty inflicted when 
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an ineligible player touches a forward 
pass and restricted the action of in- 
eligible receivers until after the pass 
is pitched. 


Walter T. Okeson of Lehigh Univer- 
sity, chairman of the committee, be- 
lieved that the new rules would en- 
courage the use of shovel passes behind 
the line of scrimmage and would also 
lead to longer runbacks by the op- 
ponents on intercepted passes because 
fewer players will be allowed to go 
down under a pass. It is the general 
opinion of the coaches that the rule 
restricting ineligible linemen will vir- 
tually eliminate screened passing and 
reduce downfield blocking. 

While the coaches and the N.C.A.A. 
rules committee were seeing eye to 
eye on the new rules for 1939, the rank 
and file of the football coaches’ asso- 
ciation and the N.C.A.A. were being 
subjected to the usual outbursts of in- 
spired oratory. Most of the verbal fire- 
works were reserved for the joint ses- 
sion of the two organizations. The 
warning that college football must 
clean house if it is to maintain its vast 
public following was delivered this 
year by Branch Rickey, the astute vice 
president of the St. Louis Cardinals 
professional baseball club. 


Mr. Rickey told the nation’s football 
coaches and athletic directors that they 
must fight “the tendency towards pro- 
fessionalism” by cleaning out those 
who violate the amateur code. “Certain 
deceits by a few in college football 
have exposed the game to adverse pub- 
lic scrutiny,” asserted the baseball ex- 
ecutive. He stated that professional 
baseball “is standing on the threshold 
of invasion of your field just as it did 
50 years ago.” Rickey warned the 
group that they must make practice 
and rule conform or leave themselves 
open to a radical change. 

“It may be that inadvertence, bad 
practice and bad purpose among a few 
colleges have colored the view of the 
public,” he said, “but as long as there 
is criticism on the part of the public 
there is foundation in fact. The prob- 
lem is one of your own making... . 
You’ve got to fight the tendency to- 
ward professionalism. You’ve got to 
pay attention to the violators wherever 
they are and single them out.” The 
fiery baseball magnate suggested that 
there should be no competition be- 
tween schools with a tendency toward 
professionalism and those which would 
abide by the amateur code. 


Harry Stuhldreher, Wisconsin coach 
and retiring president of the coaches’ 
association, then ascended the rostrum 
and declared that “we don’t have to 
defend our grand sport.” He differed 
sharply with those who insist that 
there is overemphasis in intercollegiate 
football. “The difference between foot- 
ball today and when it was played be- 
fore 5,000 and 6,000 people,” he said, 

ls up in the stands and not so much 
down in the field.” 

He asserted that the presence of big 

(Concluded on page 39) 
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@ Young men on the team and in the stands have a lot of 
respect for what their coach says . . . and he agrees that 
here, at last, is the ove Swim Trunk with a// the answers. 
Vassars are built to emphasize athletic appearance and 
freedom, fashioned to fit with plenty of “hold” and all- 
over support. No binding, chafing, slipping, crawling or 
readjusting anywhere! There’s no bulky belt or supporter 
...and you don’t need either one of them! It’s like “‘swim- 
ming in nothing at all’... . just day-long ease and comfort. 
And Vassars are equally favored for wrestling, rowing, 
squash, handball and other vigorous sports. 

Conservative or high-luster colors in your choice of 
two fabric combinations: rayon and “‘Lastex”’ with soft 
lisle inside . . . or mercerized yarn and “‘Lastex”’ with fine 
wool inside. 


Write for descriptive folder 


$ 


VASSAR COMPANY - 2507 Diversey Parkway - Chicago, Illinois 
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Aud Now! 


A POPULAR - PRICED 


Hydraulic ROWING 
MACHINE by- 


MEDART 


Priced lower than 
the conventional 
Friction-Brake type. 


Approximately 66% lower prices. Now 
within the reach of every gym. Manufac- 
tured and guaranteed by “Medart,” the 
oldest manufacturer of Gymnasium Ap- 
paratus, Basketball Backstops, Telescopic 
Gym Seats, Lockers, Lockerobes, Play- 
ground Apparatus, and Pool Equipment. 


Write for complete details 


FRED MEDART MFG. CO. 
3540 DeKalb St. St. Louis, Mo. 


1939 Coaches 
are relying on 


“by far the finest and most in- 
teresting manual of baseball in- 
struction ever published” (Clem 
McCarthy) 


232 action pictures and a text 
giving the complete facts of of- 
fensive and defensive technique 
and tactics. 

“As a coaching aid and a refer- 
ence, the book is a give-away at 
$3.00.” SCHOLASTIC COACH. 
MAJOR LEAGUE BASEBALL is 
available at all bookstores or from 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
60 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


SCHOLASTIC COACH 


COACHES CORNER 


If you have something for this column send 
it to Bill Wood, Evanston Township High 
School, Evanston, Illinois. 


Athletic Director E. A. De Luca, 
Blairsville, Pa., comes up with a sug- 
gestion for numbering the positions on 
a football team that is certainly worth 
considering. For the benefit of radio 
announcers, officials and spectators, he 
would designate the player-positions 
as follows: left end, 1; left tackle, 2; 
left guard, 3; center, 4; right guard, 5; 
right tackle, 6; right end, 7; quarter- 
back, 8; left halfback, 9; right half- 
back, 10; fullback, A. The second 
string fullback would be designated by 
the letter B, the third string fullback 
by the letter C, etc. Similarly the left 
end on the second team would be num- 
ber 21, the left tackle 22, etc. Thus, any 
number ending in 1 would immediately 
indicate left end, any number ending 
in 2 would indicate left tackle, etc. 
De Luca ‘hopes that a few leagues will 
try out his plan next season. 


Just as we had become confident that 
another Bob Feller or Freddie Hut- 
chinson has been discovered, along 
comes a letter from Superintendent 
Edward E. Lala, Oxford Junction, 
Iowa, that puts the skids under our 
bandwagon. He writes: 

“In the December issue of Schol- 
astic Coach, I noticed an item concern- 
ing Solon’s classy baseball team. Our 
high school team played seven games 


last fall without a defeat. Three of these 


games were with Solon, Lowden, and 
Elwood, all previously undefeated and 
champions of their respective leagues. 
In the seven games we scored 118 runs 
to our opponents’ 20, and had a team 
batting average of .385. The Solon 
game was Called at the end of the fifth 
inning at their request. At the time Ox- 
ford Junction was leading, 15 to 4. 
Zenishek, their high-powered pitcher, 
was knocked out of the box in the third 
inning when we scored ten runs.” 


While we are on the matter of rec- 
ords, let’s look at that one set up by 
Coach L. Jack Smith, Ocala, Fla. Over 
a fourteen-year period his teams have 
stacked up 104 victories against 35 de- 
feats and 13 ties. His football teams 
from 1929 through 1931 were unde- 
feated. Unlike a good many coaches, 
he has stuck through what seemed to 
look like lean seasons ahead. Inter- 
estingly enough, most of these have 
turned out to be among his very best. 


We are indebted to Wesley Laurit- 
sen, faculty manager of athletics, Min- 
nesota School for the Deaf, for the fol- 
lowing: “Two military academies, 
Shattuck and State, old rivals on the 
basketball court, were playing a nip- 


and-tuck game with the cadet corps 


of the two schools filling the stands. 
The excitement was tense as first one 
team led and then the other. 

“When the official timer indicateg 
that there was one minute to play, 
Shattuck was in the lead, 21-20. The 
two teams fought furiously as they 
realized that a single field goal by the 
Staters would change the result of the 
game. With ten seconds left to play, 
the Shattuck center broke away from 
his guard into the open and sank the 
sphere for the two additional points 
that cinched the game for his oppo- 
nents. In the excitement he had scored 
at the wrong basket. 

“A decade later the teams repre- 
senting the two schools met again in 
their annual game. A State player, 
wholly unaware of the incident just 
mentioned, sent the ball through the 
Shattuck goal and thus evened the 
count.” 


Newport, Ky., where “Blue” Foster 
has charge of the athletic program, 
claims the distinction of being located 
on the Mason-Dixon Line. The star 
halfbacks on Newport’s 1936 unde- 
feated state championship football 
team were Chester Mason and Malloy 
Dixon. Mason and Dixon were also 
stellar performers on the basketball 
team that carried the Mason-Dixon 
town colors to the state final. 


Brick Young, well-known sports 
writer for the Bloomington, II1., Panta- 
graph, has the best wrong goal story 
of the year: 

“In a basketball game between Cov- 
ington and Crawfordsville, Ind., re- 
cently, a member of the last mentioned 
team was given a free throw. The ball 
rolled off the hoop into the hands ofa 
Covington player who promptly shot 
it into the Crawfordsville basket. 
Then a Crawfordsville player took it 
out of bounds, and passed to a team- 
mate who dribbled straight down the 
floor and fired one into the Covington 
basket. Two in a row in the wrong 
bucket. That’s some kind of a record, 
we are sure!” And in Indiana, too. 


We keep on hearing about that man 
Moore who coached his Milton, Il, 
team into the state finals a year or s0 
ago, but we don’t hear from him. An- 
nually Milton sponsors a tournament 
during the Christmas Holidays. The 
new gym seats at least twice as many 
fans as the town has residents, yet 
there is never enough room. When all 
of the available seats have been filled 
and the main street is still blocked 
with prospective customers, the genial 
Mr. Moore, who weighs something 
over 240 pounds, gets out in the cen- 
ter of the floor and suggests that every- 
one move in toward the middle of the 
row of seats in which he is sitting. Its 
reliably reported that the motions 
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with which Coach Moore accompanies 
his suggestion really bring down the 
house. 


One of the high lights of this year’s 
Milton tournament occurred when 
“Kraut” Magelitz, Bluffs player, dived 
after a ball that had rolled out of 
bounds, and came up with a woman’s 
purse in addition to the object he was 
seeking. In making a stab under the 
bleachers after the ball, his fingers evi- 
dently first caught in the handle of the 
purse. Anyway, when he made the toss 
in, both ball and purse sailed out on 
the court. 


On Friday the thirteenth, Sheridan, 
Ind., High School defeated Lebanon, 
96 to 23. It was the thirteenth game 
for the Sheridan boys, and their thir- 
teenth victory of the season. In each 
half the team scored thirteen points. 


Perhaps there is something in a name 
after all. Anyway, Lou Highmark, 
Dartmouth guard, has recently been 
elected to Phi Beta Kappa, national 
honorary scholastic society. Down in 
Missouri almost anyone will tell you 
that Clay Mudd, star guard for Coach 
Jack Sterrett’s St. Louis University 
team, really knows how to stick on to 
that ball. And then there is Ernest 
Herbrethchsmeir, Iowa State cager, 
who has difficulty remembering from 
one time to the next just how his name 
should be written in the scorebook 
when the officials call him over for that 
ceremony. The scorekeepers have just 
about given up the job as hopeless. 


After losing 43 consecutive basket- 
ball games in the Little Six conference, 
Washington, Iowa, brought joy to 
Coach Kenneth Kimberlin’s heart by 
polishing off a strong Keokuk team, 
25 to 24. Incidentally, it was the first 
game for Coach Jim Schultz of Keokuk, 
who earlier in the week had taken over 
the coaching duties. 


Washington was a long way from the 
losing record. Adair, Iowa, has lost 77 
in a row. Their last victory was in 
1931. That is a new national low, as far 
as the writer has been able to discover. 
But the tide will turn, as it always does. 


When Tiffin, lowa, swamped Ely, 94 
to 9, a short time ago, Clarence Shera, 
brilliant sparkplug for Coach G. M. 
Ludwig’s outfit, turned on the heat to 
score 70 points on 34 field goals and 2 
free throws. It is a new state record 
for Iowa high schools. The record of 
49 points was formerly held by Ward 
of Parnell. Last season Shera threat- 
ened the record when he scored 48 
points in one game. 


There is a place for boys like Shera, 
evidently. The Amelia Reserves bask- 
etball team tangled with the second 
stringers from St. Joseph’s Academy, 
Atkinson, Neb., recently, and when 
the smoke of battle had lifted, the 
Score stood 1 to 0 in Amelia’s favor. 
Somebody had scored a free throw in 
the third quarter to eliminate the pos- 
sibility of a double shut-out. 

Britt Woop 
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BASEBALL 


INDIVIDUAL PLAY AND TEAM STRATEGY 
By JACK COOMBS, Famous Player and Coach 


Written specifically for the school and college coach—by this famous big league star who has won 
new laurels as coach of successful teams at Princeton, Williams and Duke. 


The author covers every detail of individual and team play and analyzes all the special problems 
of training, practice and control which confront the school and college coach. His discussion of 
organization and management deals not with the management of professional teams, but with the 
practical details of handling school and college baseball squads. Even the selection and training of 
student managers, planning of schedules and transportation, and purchase and care of equipment 
are covered, in detail. 


Among the unusual features designed to aid the coach are 


—a special chapter, written by a physician, describing correct treatment of 
all minor baseball injuries 


—a mythical nine-inning ball game in which the author points out all po- 
tential errors and explains their consequences 


—a special set of quiz questions, for each position, to test the progress of 
student candidates 


—a comprehensive diagram of all playing field measurements 
—summaries of physical requirements of each position. 


Jack Coombs furnishes an exhaustive analysis of every phase of individual play, co-ordination, 
and both offensive and defensive strategy. For example, his material on base running covers timing 
the start, the lead, the return, the start, the approach, the pivot, the slide, the over-run, steals, 
double steals, hit-and-run plays, infield fly rule, correct strategy for all situations, and duties of the 


first base and third base coachers. A complete set of 
CONNIE MACK says: 


base running problems, with correct solutions, is also 
included. Other sections deal with defensive base run- 

"The first volume of its 

kind ever written. Here we 


ning problems of the pitcher, catcher, infielders and 
have everything, between 


outfielders. 
PRENTICE-HALL, INC. 
the covers of one book, 
about playing the game 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
correctly. It is a thorough, 


clear and exhaustive book COACHES' EXAMINATION COUPON 


on how to play the game 


of baseball." Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Please send me a copy of BASEBALL, 
GRANTLAND RICE says . by Jack Coombs, on thirty days’ examina- i 
e — bdr se I order five additional copies 
os ° ° rough the school bookstore, this exam- 
lf there is anyone quali- ination copy is to become mine—witheut ) 
fied to write an ideal book charge. Otherwise, I agree to remit $1.60 
ae ($2.00 School List, less 20% educational 
on baseball, it is Jack | discount), or return the book within i 
Coombs, who was one of Chisty cays. 
Cc ‘ Mack’ test DD Sch AcGecthSlaskbeweanaeanGhackneuaws 
OMNIS WIAEES Greares EY SN OU i cucdngabenanastecbene 
pitchers. His book is by all SC irhencce dunt cheat o ares 
odds the most complete | C) j BET v00sekeenicnennns State ....... Y-51 } 


have ever seen." 


Assembly Line Production 
Immediate Delivery 


Save Money on Medals, Cups & Trophies 


D53F 7 inches $1.80 
D32 llinches 3.75 


D33.IZinches 415 | LOCAL sxx VISITOR 
D34 I3 inches 4.50 


oy 
Silver or bronze, f 24 22 
state which. Can be i ee 
furnished for any 
sport. 

Above our low net 
prices to schools and 
clubs. 

Our new 1939 col- 
ored catalogue is just 
out. Write for your 
copy at once. 


Loren Murchison 
& Co., Inc. 


40 Clinton Street 
Newark New Jersey 


The Fair-Play Mfg. Company 
Des Moines, lowa 
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"| have been using the Marty Gilman 
‘FIGHTBACK’ in our scrimmage work for the 
past two years. We find that this is the one 
mechanical apparatus which can be used by the 
player and at the same time realize game 
blocking conditions without injury to the 
wearer or to the blocker. It is our hope fo 
have the entire defensive team wearing the 
‘FIGHTBACK’ in dummy scrimmage so as to 
allow our offensive team to run at top speed 
and to throw blocks in the same manner as 
they would in a game. This would develop 
blocks without fear of injury to players.” 


FIGHTBACK FEATURES 
Put on and off in a jiffy 
Protects vital parts of body better 
Takes shock out of blocking 
Designed to reduce risk of injury in practice 
and allow men to drill more rigorously 
Tailor made to fit legs and body 
Climax in football drills—hitting moving targets 
+ An ae pad for both biecker and defensive 
player 


Price—$19.50 large size, $17.50 small size 


MARTY GILMAN 


GILMAN, CONNECTICUT 


UNIVERSAL 
BLEACHERS 


a type to meet 
any need... 


@ Whether you need folding bleachers 
for permanent inside use, or wood or 
steel bleachers for use both inside and 
on the athletic field, we can supply just 
the type you need. 


Universal bleachers combine, safety— 
convenience — ease of operation — com- 
pactness—comfort—and low initial and 
maintenance cost in a single attractive 
installation. 


We will be glad to furnish names of 
Universal users on request. 


You still have time to secure Universal 
bleachers or Gymnasium stands for this 
season’s basket ball use if you act at 
once. We will gladly supply our descrip- 
tive literature on request. 


UNIVERSAL BLEACHER CO. 
606 S. NEIL ST. CHAMPAIGN, ILL. 
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High School Game 


(Continued from page 25) 


DIAG. 3: The pass play that scored the win- 
ning touchdown. Note the clever use of decoys. 


than two minutes of play remaining, 
the crowd was wild with excitement. 
Three plays later the final gun found 
Jacksonville on the one-yard line, a 
dramatic end to a great game. 

The Norwalk victory was a fine 


_ dish to serve up to the loyal band of 


700 rooters who came down by bus, 


| 
| 
| 


train and auto. In addition to its | 


cheering section, Norwalk had the | 


school band and cheer leaders on 
hand to lend the boys moral support. 


Shuffle Hockey 


(Continued from page 13) 


goal. If the puck accidentally crossed 
the lane, it continues in play. After 
the puck is shuffled by the free shoot- 
er, no one but the goalie can play it 
as long as the puck stays within the 
confines of the free-throw lane. 
Once he touches it, however, it be- 
comes a free puck and the other 
players may swarm into the lane and 
play it. 

1. Whenever a puck lodges in be- 
tween the end pieces or any other 
obstruction, or goes out of the play- 
ing area, the referee places the puck 
in bounds, nearest the spot it went 


| out, for a face-off. 


2. There must be three players on 
the floor for each team, at all times. 
Only two from each team can be in 
the penalty box at one time. In case 


a third player commits a foul before | 


the first player has served his full 
time, the third player must go to the 
penalty box immediately and the 
first player may re-enter the game. 
3. A player may stop a rolling 
puck with his stick, turn it over on 
its flat surface, and then continue to 
play. But he is not allowed to ad- 
vance the puck while it is rolling. 


SCHOLASTIC COACH 


| ~ 
| THE PAIN, | 
INFLAMMATION AND 
SWELLING 


resulting from injured liga- 
ments and tendons, may be 
much relieved with comfort- 
ably hot applications of 


Antiphlogistine 


| 

| Sample to coaches, trainers and 
athletic directors. 
| 
} 


| THE DENVER CHEMICAL MFG. CO. 
163 Varick St. New York 


STOP WATCHES 


can’t be “‘almost’’ accurate 


When split seconds are important, it’s 
important to have a Meylan Stop Watch 

a stop watch that is made by speeial- 
ists in timing instruments—-specialists 
who believe that only a perfectly ar- 


curate stop watch is good enough. 

Send for folder 2B which fully illus- 
trates and describes 40 types of stop 
watches. Also let us quote prices on our 
skilled repair work on both plain and 


complicated stop watches 


A. R. & J. E. MEYLAN 


Specialists in Timing Instruments 


262-64 W. 40th Street, New York 


Coach’s Basketball Record Book 


Here’s the book that coaches have been asking 
for. Keep an accurate record of scores, pub- 
licity, financial terms, attendance, sportsman- 
ship, and officiating. Bring together in one 
cover your tournament results, all-star teams, 
all-conference selections, lettermen, inventory 
of equipment and notes on play of opponents. 
You’ll take pride in your records—you'll 
need them! This book has been prepared for 
Basketball Coaches and Athletic Directors. 
100 pages—leatherette cover. $1. post paid to 
any address. Send check or money to 


ATHLETIC RECORD BOOK PUBLISHERS 
33 Forest Ave., Ft. Thomas, Ky. 


FENCING EQUIPMENT 


100% American made improved Fencing Equip- 
ment. Used in all leading schools and colleges. 
See your local sporting goods dealer or depart- 
ment store. Or write direct for catalog SC. 


CASTELLO FENCING EQUIPMENT CO., Inc 


55 EAST 11th ST.. NEW YORK, N.Y 
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College Meetings 
(Continued from page 35) 


crowds was an endorsement rather 
than a criticism of present-day foot- 
ball. “When 50,000 or 100,000 persons 
see our games the charge is made that 
the sport is getting out of hand and 
that the game should be given back to 
the boys. My impression is that if more 
people are seeing the boys compete it’s 
an endorsement of the game—not a 
criticism.” 


Professor William B. Owens of Stan- 
ford University, president of the 
N.C.A.A., declared “there are no back 
doors or double standards in most of 
our institutions today.” He deplored 
the impression that students and ath- 
letes were two distinct species—that 
the boys on our athletic teams are 
scholastic morons. 

“The fact that some schools have 
made football a business should not 
lead to the blanket charge of commer- 
mialism,” he said. He admitted that 
there may be subsidization in certain 
colleges and stated that there has not 
been enough aggressiveness in some 
instances to ascertain the facts con- 
cerning subsidy. 


Dr. Floyd R. Eastwood of Purdue 
University, in his annual report to the 
coaches and athletic directors, dis- 
closed that fatalities directly at- 
tributable to football hit an all-time 
low in 1938. Seventeen deaths occurred 
last season, a reduction of 48.4 percent 
from the peak 33 in 1931 and 11 per- 
cent under the 1937 total. The East- 
wood report showed that four of the 
1938 deaths came in sandlot play, three 
in athletic club, eight in high school 
and two in college. The high school 
mark was the best since records have 
been available. 

The greatest number of fatalities (41 
per cent) came in October, during the 
first 15 minutes of a game. The first five 
minutes were found to be the most haz- 
ardous. Halfbacks were the most fre- 
quent victims, guards the least. The 
head, spinal cord and abdomen were 
the parts of the body most frequently 
injured in fatal accidents and were the 


result of tackling (43 percent), block- | 


ing (11) and being tackled (9). 


Dr. H. C. “Curley” Byrd, presi- 
dent of the University of Maryland 
and one-time sports writer and 
coach, was guest of honor at the 
coaches’ annual dinner. Byrd, the 
only association coach ever to rise 
to the presidency of a major educa- 
tional institution, was presented with 
a life-time membership. 


the usual list prices in our 
1 NEW catalogue for - - - = 1939 
Q New designs in cups, trophies, plaques, 
charms, medals, buckles. . . . This EN- 
TIRELY new and different-from-all-other 
OFF catalogues is available now. Save money 
and get the newest and best. 


FRED TURBYVILLE 
1218 North Charles Baltimore, Md. 
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WHAT STOPS THE CLOCK? 


Before buying any electric scoreboard which includes an electric timer, 
find out what provision is made for stopping the motor instantaneously, 
without coast. A clock which is allowed to coast to a stop each time that a 
Time Out is taken, cannot be an accurate Timer. 


Since NEVCO introduced the first Automatic Timers we have used a 
magnetic brake on the synchronous motors of our clock movements, which 
stop these clocks in less than 1/10 of a second. 


The U. S. Patent office has just issued a patent covering this armature 
brake. We expect to protect this valuable feature against any infringements. 


It is to your interest to find out what stops the clock, before you buy any 
scoreboard with an automatic timer. 


You buy with assurance when you buy a NEVCO. 


Ace NEVO) SCOREBOARD Hie: 


Latest Catalog COMP AN y YOUR DEALER 
GREENVILLE - ILLINOIS 


dn) 

SAN-ECO G Vj 
a shnctse SD) GYM MATS 
FOR 
Clean,unwrinkled 
clothes storage in 


small space. Dura- 
ble. No launder- 


ing. 


W rite For tumbling, boxing, wrestling, and 
TANASE as buffers around basketball courts. 
SPECIALTY CO. SEND FOR NEW BOOKLET 


PETERSEN & COMPANY 
ALCOA, TENN. 5561 BAYNTON STREET PHILA. PA 


SCHOLASTIC COACH 


MASTER COUPON 


After checking carefully items desired, this coupon may be sent directly to Scholastic 
Coach advertising department, 250 East 43rd Street, New York, N. Y., from which 
point the advertiser will be notified of the requests. 


ALCOHOL EDUCATION’ BIKE WEB MFG. CO. GENERAL FOODS 
(] Archie Hahn Poster [] Coaches and Trainers [[] Sample Postum 
[] Matt Mann Poster Handbook (] Booklet, ‘Attack in 
C] Ray Morrison Poster = Cia MPION KNITWEAR <nong el 
How many? CO How Many 
0) Informati MARTY GILMAN 
AT ND DEACE co. snares [) Informatien, blocking 


DENVER CHEMICAL CO. dummies. 


Information on (] Sample Antiphlogistine 


C1) Gym Mats P. GOLDSMITH SONS, 
C] Diving Boards C. B. DOLGE CO. INC. 
[) Foot Baths CF Booklet and Placard on (4 Catalog 
Oo it gears Equipment Athlete's Foot — 

Tennis Nets HILLERICH & BRA 
. Bicycle Racks a. A. DUBOW MFG. Cr. co. 

[] Catalog of Balls C] Cataolg, Bats 

AMERICAN WIRE FORM . 

CO. DURENE ASSN. OF HILLYARD CHEM. CO. 
C Illustrated circular AMERICA () Basketball Chart and 


] Information and List 
BECTON, DICKINSON FAIR PLAY CO. 


(1) ACE Manual C] Information, Automatic [] Information on Hi-Ko 
[] Sample Ace Adherent Timers and Scoreboards for athlete's foot 


ON PAGE 40 OPPOSITE THIS SPACE ARE 
OTHER LISTINGS AND FORM FOR SIGNATURE 


Score Book and Tourna- 
ment Bracket 
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GYMNASIUM e PLAYGROUND e POOL EQUIPMENT 


The J. E. Porter Corporation, as successors to Chicago Gymnasium Equipment 
Company, is proud to perpetuate the famous Chicago Line of Gymnasium, Play- 
ground and Pool Equipment. 


You can select Chicago type apparatus secure in the knowledge that you are getting 
equipment that is honor-built; that is expertly engineered and that embodies every 
improvement, economy, and long life that quality manufacturing can produce. 
Write for Catalog “C” of Playground and Swimming Pool Equipment 
and Catalog 6 of Gymnasium Equipment today. 


THE CHICAGO LINE—A DIVISION OF 


THE J. E. PORTER CORPORATION, OTTAWA, ILLINOIS 


SCHOLASTIC COACH 


Send today for this free 
catalog of the famous 
Vince line—the world's 
finest, choice of fencing 
champions and coaches. 
American made and 
imported fencing 
equipment at surpris- 
ingly low prices. 
VINCE FENCING EQUIPMENT, INC. 
202 E. 44th St. New York 


NO-GERM 
CHECKING & LOCKER SAVE MONEY ON 


BASKETS MEDALS-CUPS-TROPHIES 


Woven and Welded « Low 


Prices — Assorted sizes and BADGES AND SPORT EMBLEMS 


styles, all built for heavy ser- 
vice. Also special hanger bas- 
kets to take entire wardrobe. 
Write for 6 page folder SC. 


‘American Wire Form (o EAGLE REGALIA CO. 


175-279 Grant Ave Jersey City.N] 298 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Write for new colored catalog No. 29C 


SCHOLASTIC COACH MASTER COUPON. 


(See page 39 for other listings) 


HUNTINGTON LABS. NAT. SPORTS EQUIP. CO. R.C.A. MFG. CO. 

C) Free copy Seal-O-San = [) Catalog ] Booklet, “Sound Service 
Basketball Digest for Schools" 

KAHNFAST SATINS NEVCO SCOREBOARD [] se nang WP as 

[] Information on Sport co. e oor a a. 
Fabrics 0 Catalog [] Information on Outdoor 


Sound Equipment 


LONG ISLAND UNIV. O'SHEA KNITTING MILLS 
COACHING SCHOOL 1 Catalog JOHN T. RIDDELL, INC. 


[] Information [] Catalog on Athletic 


LOREN MURCHISON & PENN. SALT MFG. CO. Shoes 

SON : OD) Booklet on sanitation TENNIS TOURNAMENT 
1 Catalog, Trophies solutions ENTRY 
GS. McARTHUR & SONS PRENTICE-HALL 5 ad 
1 School towel plan [] Information, “Athletic 
erent Seer — UNIVERSAL BLEACHER 

‘ co. 

[] Catalog of Books on PETERSEN & CO, C Catalog 

Coaching and Athletics [] Catalog, "Gym Mats" 
FRED MEDART MFG. CO. VASSAR CO. 

Catalogs on J. E. PORTER CORP. CT] Information, Swim 
[] Gymnasium apparatus CO) a - Playground Trunks 

. quipmen 

Sy peeesoric sym seats) Catalog 6, Gymnasium VESTAL CHEM. LABS. 
[) Rowing machines Equipment o ol 
[] Playground apparatus JULES RACINE g 
A. R. & J. E. MEYLAN [) New Sports Timer VINCE FENCING EQ. 
[] Catalog on Timers Catalog [] Catalog 


[] Are you considering installing floodlighting equipment for your school? 


SO a a ce ee 
(Principal, coach, athletic director, physical director) 


EE I aT inn 


No coupon honored unless position is stated 


ATTENTION! COACHES—TRAINERS 


’ A 
It’s Dector’s 
New Formula 


for 


ATHLETE’S FOOT 
Gym. itch—Mat Burns 


Surface Skin Irritations. Let us send 

you free a trial sample—You will be 

pleased at the quick relief. Sold on 

Money back Guarantee 75c jar. 
WRITE TODAY 


R & H MEDICAL CO., Plymouth, Ind. 


ANNOUNCING 


GILMAN © 


Pneumatic “—- Dummy 


(Patents Pending) 


First inflated football dummy. 

Lightest dummy ever made without re- 

duction in size. 

@ Same size and appearance as STAND- 
BACK, 40-in. high, |4-in. diameter top, 
18-in. base. 

@ Streamlined for speed. Weighs 12 Ibs. 

e Extremely useful for teams practicing on 
distant fields. 

@ Can be deflated and carried on trips. 
Players can take it home and practice 
on it during summer vacation. 

@ Lightens work of players holding dum: 
mies. Makes it easier to move the dummy wrvon 
about the field. Makes practice enjoy- cok 
able. 

@ Especially useful in dummy scrimmage. 
Useful for shifting defenses and mouse- 
trap plays. 

@ Absorbs shock in blocking. Protects both 
defensive and offensive men. 

@ Handles on each side of dummy. Made 

e 


of sponge rubber for better grip. 
Dummy will be shipped parcel post. 
Eliminates freight costs. 

@ No need for repacking. Air filied. 


Originator and manufacturing specialist of 
football dummies. Buy now. 


r —_ ee ere er ere ae ee ia 
| MARTY GILMAN, Gilman, Connecticut | 
| Kindly send me further information and | 
| details about the Pneumatic Dummy. | 
| DD 6tws<chaans ewncane dase cee eka | 
| OPE EOE SECT TT ECT Te TTT TT j 
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GUARANTEEING 
THE GATE 


Bert Popowski, manager cf the Aberdeen, 
S. D., High School Athletic Association, de- 
scribes the ticket sales campaign that put the 
Aberdeen Relays firmly on its financial feet. 


ROM an artistic standpoint, the 

Aberdeen Relays has always been 
a success. Since its very inception in 
1933, the event has been brightened 
up with relay queens, impressive 
ceremonies, etc. In the spring of 1934, 
a trophy presentation ceremony was 
inaugurated which added still fur- 
ther to the color of the meet. This 
ceremony was modeled closely after 
the regular Olympic trophy presen- 
tation idea. A bugler called the win- 
ners to the judges’ stand for their 
awards after every event and three 
high school girls, elected by ballot 
from the three upper classes, pre- 
sented the gold, silver, and bronze 
medals. 

While the event was undoubtedly 
an artistic success, it was also a fi- 
nancial white elephant. The 1934 
pre-meet ticket sales had been left 
in the hands of the Civic Associa- 
tion. And since no one person felt 
himself obligated to dispose of the 
pasteboards, the result was a ticket 
sale of 70 cents! 

With this object lesson in mind, 
plans for a successful pre-meet tick- 
et selling campaign received special 
attention when the Relays committee 
held its first meeting prior to the 
1935 meet. 

A suggestion was entertained that 
the Relay Queens for the 1935 meet 
be appointed on the basis of the num- 
ber of tickets sold. In order to induce 
active competition for this honor, 
three gold wrist watches were of- 
fered as prizes for the three high- 
ranking ticket sellers. The contest 
was conducted on the basis of award- 
ing 1,000 votes for each ticket sold. 
The total number of votes was the 
basis for awarding the prizes. 

The watches were presented at the 
Junior Prom following the meet in a 
little ceremony preceding the pro- 
gram. A tiny plaque, an exact re- 
plica of the design used on the Relay 
medals, was attached to the wrist- 
band of each watch to distinguish it 
as a special award. 

Incidentally, after all expenses 
connected with the contest had been 
deducted, the net receipts went over 
$300, a decided contrast to the “gate 
receipts” of the preceding year. The 
contest was just what the doctor or- 
dered. In 1938, ten contestants sold a 
total of 2,079 tickets at 35 cents each 
for a total of $727.65, a sum which 
enabled us to insure the meet against 
inclement weather. 


SCHOLASTIC 


TENNIS TOURNAMENTS 


enter your 
school now 


(All Intramural) 


e@ Open to all high schools—no entry fees 


e@ Medals to boy and girl winners in each school 


HE National Scholastic Tennis Tournament is open to all high 

schools and junior high schools in the United States. There is 
no entry fee, nor any red tape attached to entering. A letter 
addressed to: Tennis Editor, Scholastic, applying for admission 
to the tournament, and signed by any member of the staff— 
will be accepted as an entry. Application may also be made by 
checking “Tennis Tournament Entry” in the coupon on page 40. 

The National Scholastic Tennis Tournament is strictly intra- 
mural and is designed to encourage the playing of tennis on the 
part of the student body as a whole. 

Each school has complete control over its own tournaments, 
and may hold them any time before the end of the term. 

A medal, suitably inscribed, will be presented to the winners 
of both the boy and girl tournament in each school. Free draw 
charts will be furnished to every school holding a tournament. 

When applying for entry to the tournament, specify whether 
there will be a tournament for boys only, girls only, or a boys’ 
and a girls’ tournament. Schools are advised to register at once, 
as admission is restricted to 2500. 


This tournament plan is another of the services rendered high 


schools by 


Scholastic Publications 


SCHOLASTIC @ SCHOLASTIC COACH 
250 East 43rd Street New York, N. Y. 


Gonuine 7outograp yi ed 


ebrate 
BASEBALLS. 00" ANNIVERSARY 
and 62 Years of Louisville Slugger leadership 


@ The celebration of Baseball's 100th Birthday is as much a 
tribute to the great players of the past and present as it is to 
the game itself. If space would permit, we would like to salute 
every one of the famous names that have contributed so much 
to the glory of the game and the leadership of Louisville 
Slugger Bats. 


Jimmie Foxx, one of 
the A. L.'s heaviest 
hitters today, smashed 
his way into the top 
bracket in 1933 and 
has stayed there ever 
since with his Louis- 
ville Slugger. 


Honus Wagner 
N.L. batting cham- 
pion 8 times. One 
i lle Slug- 
r’'s most famous 


4 
Ty Cobb was 12 times ; Ernie Lombardi, chosen the 
winner of A. L. batting mtn t valuable player in the 
champion ~<a ae ae Se 
one of the game’s greates 
a + Lou slawitte ille ‘oe ug- hitters today. Louisville Slug- 
gers are proud to share his 
ger measured 34 inches. glory and the name he has 
made. 


Nap Lajoie put together a Lou Gehrig, holder of the 

batting average of .338 fo consecutive - games - played 

the bie record, pounds out his best 

‘oa Hi h t : hits with a 35 inch Louisville 

oe is choice, too, Slugger, one of the A. L.'s 
was a Louisville Slugger. most dependable. 


